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Action 


gecomis is three-quarters of life. At least so 
philosophers tell us. Thought is little if it is 
disconnected entirely from characte: and action. 
Indeed, it cannot be so disconnected und remain true 
thought. If it has reality it is a part of us altogether, 
and therefore is inevitably a part of our conduct. 
The influence is reciprocal. It works backward and 
forward. Our character is not complete if it does 
not express itself in thought, in conscious ideals; and 
our expressed ideals are mere toys if we do not live 
them out. Socrates unwilling to take the hemlock 
would not be Socrates at all. 

Let us not, therefore, grieve too much if the 
United States, in the present turmoil, is compelled to 
pay a price for her convictions. That penalty is 
merely the law of life. There is nothing valuable we 
have that we do not pay for. He who dreams of 
something for nothing is on the road to weakness. 
Whatever we are compelled to do let us do with 
heroism, not with parsimony. Let us do it without 
hate, without blindness, but let us do it thoroughly. 
Big and rich and young, let us show, in whatever we 
may be compelled to do, a fibre unweakened by 
luxury and security, a courage and an ability to 
sacrifice not inferior to Serbia, Belgium, France, or 
Germany; not inferior to any country anywhere. 

If destiny has a test in store for us now it will not 
be the first time. If we took up arms in 1775 
against a tax it was not against paying the money, 
but against the principle behind the tax. The farm- 
ers at Lexington and Concord were not militarists. 
They were not unenlightened. Not one of us today 
is sorry that they stood behind their idea, or that 
Washington was there, through the weary years, to 
make them see their task through. Not one of us is 
sorry that there was a Lincoln in the white house 
in the dark years between Bull Run and Gettys- 
burg. 

To the Mexican and Spanish Wars, and to the 
War of 1812, we look back with other feelings. They 
may all have made for good in the end, but there is 
much in them in which we can take no pride. Hap- 
pily today, to whatever efforts we may be summoned, 
we have already proved our patience, our devotion to 
principle, and we stand ready te prove that our 
virility is not inferior to our charity. We do not 
stand isolated and alone. We have been standing as 
the greatest of the neutral nations, the custodian of 
the hopes, the dreams, the ideals of smaller coun- 
tries. Would, indeed, we might play out that rdle 
altogether in gentleness; but play it out we must, 
and completely, whether with gentleness or force. In 





peace or in strife the exaction is the same, to follow 
the stars as we see them, not too delicately to count 
our money and our blood. 

With the peace-at-any-price idealists we have in- 
tense sympathy, although not being of them. In 
their bosoms also lie courage and devotion, and many 
fair dreams that will be more solidly buttressed in a 
better world. It is not that we fail to love the world 
they are struggling to prepare. It is only that to us 
the task seems double: to prepare that world, and 
at the same time to deal with the situations offered to 
us in the world we now inhabit. And it is our faith 
that a better world, one in which virility and gentle- 
ness dwell side by side, will come more surely if we 
follow our banners heroically now than if we prove 
able only to dream of the future, not to act in the 
present. As to that other class of pacifists, not the 
brave idealists but the too luxurious reckoners of 
dollars and of suffering, to them we say: 


, What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and Godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. 


It is a matter of being sure, then acting. For thir- 
teen months this country, led by a fearless thinker, a 
dreamer as well as a man of action, a man fully 
tinged with modern humanitarianism, has been calm, 
aloof, reflecting. Many an occasion has come, and 
passed, which rashness might have seized upon as 
the signal for casting the die. Amid the jeers of 
European newspapers, hysterical Americans abroad, 
noisy patriots at home, the country, represented by 
its President, stood in Olympian superiority. What 
mattered chatter or diatribes? We were doing our 
thinking for ourselves. We were searching our 
hearts, being true to our minds, inquiring humbly of 
the Infinite. After long months, we, favored custodi- 
an of untrammelled reflection, took our final stand. 
After that all was in the hands of God. Nothing 
remained to us but consistency at any cost. It has 
been incumbent on us to be great in patience and 
self-control. It has not been less incumbent on us 
to be great, if necessary, in the efforts and the sac- 
rifices of action. The one without the other is feeble- 
ness. Thought without conduct is a decoration, a 
fringe. Nay, worse, it is falsehood. We have thought 
nobly, if we meant what we said; ignobly, if we did 
not. Though patience is a part of grandeur, faltering 
is not. Faltering is cowardice, and cowardice. is 
death. 
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The Shoemaker’s Last 


eeTINHE FATHERLAND” speaks of Professor Hugo 

Miiensterberg as “ the foremost psychologist.” 
When Mr. Miiensterberg came over to Harvard from 
Germany he stood high among the younger physiolog- 
ical-psychologists of his country. He got it into 





his head, however, that he was a great thinker on 
numberless questions, the vaguer the better, and it is 
a sad fact, perhaps not altogether without signifi- 
cance, that his reputation in his own field has declined 
just as his attempt to express opinions on every 
known subject has persisted. 


Courage In Georgia 


S THERE any chance that the prevailing shame 

and dismay will find any echo in effective action in 
Georgia? Small indeed, is the hope that enough 
citizens of that State will be found, with courage, 
insight, and purpose sufficient to bring members of 
the mob to trial and to see that the trial is conducted 
in desperate earnest, selecting the most respectable 
members of the butchering gang to put on trial, 
creating an atmosphere in which a determined judge 
and a determined prosecutor might hope to secure a 
true jury with an intention of finding the truth. 
Nothing is more sickening than the voice of the peo- 
ple can be when it is filled with stupid hate and 
underlying beastly love of cruelty. Nothing is more 
sickening, unless it be the voice of the leaders of the 
beast, the men of the type of the mayor of Atlanta 
and the Reverend Thomas Dixon. It is one of the 
cases where no hope is. If citizens of Georgia rose to 
this occasion, they could not only wipe out the 
shame, they could put glory in its stead; but, since 
there is no hope, why toy with such an idea. 

J. G. Woodward’s record was so rotten already as 
to be a disgrace to the city of which he is the mayor. 
What shall be said of it now ? What hope is there of 
a jury that will convict mob-murderers in a city 
which would choose such a man for mayor, knowing 
what he was like when it chose him? 


A Japanese View 


i — part of our government in limiting Japanese 

power over China was hinted at in these editor- 
ials two weeks ago. A Japanese reader thinks we mis- 
understood the intentions of his country. He thinks 
Japan has never wished to acquire over China any- 
thing that could be called sovereignty; that which 
she sought was merely opportunity to develop the 
mighty resources of China and to get her own normal 
share of the resulting trade. As to the further de- 
mands, he says they must be understood in the light 
of the well-known Chinese feeling about “face.” If 
a demand is made for 20c, a ministry that grants 
it will be thrown out of office with indignation in a 
moment. If, however, the country wishing 20c de- 





mands $200, and later comes down to 20c, a Chinese 
foreign minister can throw his chest out while he 
reports thus: “ Look what those bandits tried to do 
to our country. They tried to collect $200! But I 
put it all over them. I forced them to be content 
with only 20c.” An understanding of this psychology, 
cur Japanese reader assures us, was the source of 
Japan’s action during the recent crisis. 


Saying It Out 


y= spectacles lurk behind heroic phrases! 
Mr. Maurice Browne, of the Chicago Little 
Theatre Company in an address introductory to a 
performance of The Trojan Women, recalled the 
traditional language of conquest: ‘“ They put the 
men to the sword and led the women into captivity.” 
For a moment there was felt by the audience the 
romance of epic victory, a half-revealed glory of 
great deeds. ‘“ Yet that means,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “ that means, simply: ‘ Putting the men to 
the sword ’—cutting their throats; ‘leading the wo- 
men into captivity "—raping them, and then making 
them slaves.” The vision was changed. It is the 
lot of modern social-thinkers to deal in just such a 
censored, faded terminology. For instance, there is 
“unemployment.” With its colors blocked in un- 
employment means simply “ starving them.” And 
“ self-interest ”: We speak of it casually as a motive 
well recognized among economists. Behind it is the 
man who believes that drink is a human blight, but 
who “ votes wet ” because his family owns vineyards. 
“Reactionary” is used nowadays to indicate a certain 
complexion of political thought. Who sees its real 
features as the word is used? “ Corrupt government ” 
has its own background of crime, disease, death. 
Crime, disease, death—and drunkenness and star- 
vation. Without such picture contents 
words are merely words. It is wise sometimes to 
drape the pictures, in the interests of deliberation. 
It is imperative frequently that we disclose them for 
the reality of our thought. 





A New Machine 


HEN William Hale Thompson was elected 

mayor of Chicago various reasons were given 
for his victory, the reason that attracted most at- 
tention being that he ran not as an American but as 
a German, which displeased the voters of Cook 
County. Thompson is making at least as bad a 
mayor as he was expected to make. He appointed 
Fred Lundin to divide his patronage, and Lundin 
was the backbone of the old Lorimer Lincoln League. 
Ward committeemen who had been antiLorimer 
have had no consideration from the present adminis- 
tration. Men who led the fight for Lorimer in former 
years have been dug up and strengthened in their in- 
fluence. This does not mean by any means that 
Lorimer is to regain his influence, but only that 
Thompson is making a Thompson machine out of the 
material that composed the old Lorimer machine. 
One difference will be that whereas Lorimer was a 
professional Catholic in politics, it looks as if the 
Thompson machine is to be equally professional anti- 
Catholic. Patronage, of course, is the backbone of.a 
machine of this kind. The Civil Service Commission 
which Thompson has appointed is headed by a Lori- 
mer spoilsman, Percy B. Coffin. Lundin maintains 
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elaborate quarters in the Sherman House with more 
hangers-on than the mayor, and an interview with 
him is more difficult to obtain than with the mayor. 
There is no use anyway in seeing the mayor since 
he refers all job-hunters to Lundin, and job-hunting 
is the principal activity around the city hall. Jobs 
occupy about the same position there that wheat 
does on the Board of Trade. A job-hunter has to 
make good. At the present moment he is handed a 
petition for Lowden for governor as his first quali- 
fication. Just what is expected of the henchman in 
the future has not been revealed but Lundin, who is 
a patent-medicine manufacturer and seller, knows 
his business, and will find enough for everybody to 
do. He has already succeeded in putting over a 
number of clever schemes, such as “a day of prayer” 
following the settlement of the carpenter strike, and 
in such an atmosphere he can appoint a dentist to 
be smoke inspector, and a druggist to be public- 
service commissioner, and saloon keepers for real- 
estate experts, and an unknown woman for commis- 
sioner of public welfare, without doing himself or 
Thompson any immediate harm. 

It is a great little mess Chicago has got itself into. 


Wealth and Mastery 


T WAS a magnificent saying on the Roman tomb, 
“What I gave away I still have.” Of a rich man 
who was niggardly Diogenes said: “That man’s 
property owns him.” We all know it. We can all 
say it over. 


How many act on it? 








there, with many possessions, who are not the slaves 
of their possessions? It is the reason one seldom 
finds among the rich that ease of thought and feeling, 
that freedom of soul, found among the intelligent 


poor. 


The Present Champion 


T ONE time we were inclined to think the cham- 

pionship in rubber-stamp phrases, both in news- 
papers and in conversation, belonged to “leaps and 
bounds.” Lately “you cannot eat your cake and have 
it” has been sprinting and gives signs of actually 
taking the lead. 


Holding the Bat 


AS there ever a really great batter who failed to 

hold his bat at the end? Yes, two: Old Cap An- 
son and Willie Keeler. Neither had the free swing of 
perfect form, as illustrated by Lajoie, Baker, and 
Cobb. Both, especially Keeler, were particularly 
notable for sureness. They are exceptions. Usually 
perfect form in holding the bat, in swinging it, and 
in standing, goes with greatness. There is one great 
batter today, Jackson, who is faulty in his standing; 
and there is one batter, who is at least a notable 
pinch hitter, Caldwell, who holds the bat far up, as 
Anson and Keeler did. 


How many are | 





What Color Is Jealousy ? 


N LAST week’s issue of this paper was a discus- 
sion of a play dealing with jealousy. The point 
has been raised whether jealousy is green or yellow. 
Most people speak of it as the green-eyed monster, 
referring to Jago’s description. The whole sentence 
in Othello is baffling. Theobald, the brilliant sur- 
miser of “babbled o’ green fields,” first objected to 
the reading: 


Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy! 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 


Theobald suggested “doth make the meat it feeds 
on,’ a most accurate statement about jealousy, 
whatever you may say about the monster. Edwin 
Booth accepted “make” for a time and then reluc- 
tantly went back to “mock,” tapping his heart as he 
said it. Certainly the cat-tribe mock the meat they 
feed on, and we have no right to emend Shakespeare 
if the original reading makes sense. So we have to 
leave green to Shakespeare, especially as in the 
Merchant of Venice he speaks of “green-eyed jeal- 
ousy.” But is not yellow a better choice, since green 
is the color of hope and yellow the prevailing tint 
in jaundice? 


Sleep 


ERVANTES and Shakespeare perhaps have done 
the best talking there is about sleep. What is 
said in Don Quixote by way of tribute to that inter- 
lude in life is much what Macbeth says. Perhaps 
both the Spanish and the English genius were sound 
sleepers, as they certainly were men who knew 
trouble. That is the marvelous combination—to be 
pained, harassed, discouraged by the time the day 
is ended, and then to settle into the bed with entire 
confidence, based on many savings before, that peace 
is at hand and that in the morning the world will 
look bright and possible. He of the minor key, like 
Shelley, sees a tragic resemblance: 


How wonderful is Sleep, 
Sleep and his brother Death. 


But to him who loves life and regrets death sleep 
is scarcely less lovely. And it was for its power to 
serve us in this life on earth that Cervantes and 
Shakespeare gave it such noble celebration. 


Irony 


ARCASM is harsh, and even satire is severe, but 
their brother irony may be gentle, caressing. It 
may have all the sympathy in the world, only with it 
the memory of ages of experience. It has seen so 
many lives. It has seen such myriad times the heart 
of man bud with the same hope, his mind undertake 
adventures with the same confidence. Irony, with a 
kind and large vision, may be one of the most en- 
dearing qualities. It keeps enthusiasm from being 
foolish, sympathy from being soft, hope and faith 
from losing prospective. It is an intellectual element 
in our perception, that does not kill the visions of 
the heart, although it casts its own light over them. 
It is necessary to high comedy. It is the smile on 
the face of knowledge. “Mona Liza” is not less loving 
because she understands. 


























By 
H. D. WHEELER 









A first lesson 
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The military instruction camp for bodies acquired cor 
business and professional men, near Platts- through weeks of of. 
burg barracks, New York, is only the handle severe training. are 
to a big idea. As is natural, the handle has They had endured, the 
seemed to be more in the public attention than during those weeks, the 
the idea. It is easier to get hold of, for one the equalizing pro- are 
thing; for another, it is unique in its form, cess that goes exi 
something wholly new in with a uniform,—a lar 
American military mechanics. temporary flatten- sal 


ing out of business 
and social distinc- 
tions, competing for 
higher ground only 
on their ability to 
master the tasks 
set by their off- § 
cers. With some, 
the desire for 
health, for better 
bodies, was what 
kept them at it 
day after day, 
from reveille to 
taps; with others 
it was a determina- 
tion to become: fit 
for military leader- 
ship; with the ma- 
jor portion it was a 
desire to support 
the big idea 
through the power 
of their example 
and of their un- 
voiced protest 
against national 
heedlessness. 


Still, it is only the handle. 
The idea may be as big as the 
Prussian militaristic idea, as 
powerful for good as that is 
for evil. Nobody knows yet; 
not even the man who evolved 
it. 

Through the camp at Platts- 
burg, military genius is trying 
so to turn the idea that na- 
tional thought will move to- 
ward a _ proposition that 
democracy can be armed for Captain Hal-% 
defense without altering the stead Dorey, 
relations between the civil 4 professional ¥ 
and the military authority; fighter —with 
to convert the peril of inertia %” “age 
into the security of alertness oe. 
without the slightest retrogression in the 
direction of militarism. 

Something over twelve hundred men, 
many of them leaders in the nation’s busi- 
ness and professional life, have been fight- 
ing sham battles over a large area in the 
northern part of New York State. Into 
these encounters have gone all the hard- 
ships of war that seasoned fighters could 
devise without the use of the ammunition 
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The man at the handle is Halstead Dorey. Dorey 
is a captain in the Fourth U. S. Infantry. He is senior 
aid on the staff of General Leonard Wood. For ten 
years and more he has been one of the most prominent 
of our younger regular officers. He came out of West 
Point in 1897. He has seen service in the Spanish War, 
in the Philippine campaigns and at Vera Cruz. 

Dorey is a fighting man—with an imagination. He 
sees the big idea—also the importance of his 
present command. At Plattsburg he 
faced a situation without precedent. 
Really big men in business, in politics, 
in law, in social life, were 
his “ rookies.” The bare 
fact that they were there 


Close-order drill. 


in that relation he recognized as an important one. A 
soldier first of all—a professional fighter and an expert 
in his profession, he went before his command as just 
that. At his first assembly he said: 

“Gentlemen, you are here to learn certain things 
wholly unfamiliar to the most of you. You are here in 
order that if ever you are called upon to command a 
company of volunteers or to assist in the organization 
of one, you will know how to go about your work. You 
are here to master the essentials of what will go into 
the performance of such a duty. Your status here is 
that of cadets. On duty, your relations to your officers 
are strictly official. Off duty, the relation is that which 
exists between gentlemen. We all speak the same 
language here. We are all doing the same thing, in the 
same way. We think that way is the best way. Whether 


















it is or not, you will know that the man next you in the 
ranks is doing it just as you are.” 

It started on that basis. The members of the camp 
were immediately organized into two battalions, or 
about two-thirds of a full regiment. The students were 
assigned to companies by lot. The men in each com- 














pany were assigned to squads 
according to height; then to 
tents, six men to a tent, four 
tents to three squads. From 
there on, through the suc- 
cessful solving of problems 
arising from the natural 
mental alertness of students 
who progressed far more 
rapidly than had been an- 
ticipated, the course reached 
an approximate standardiza- 
tion. The course being com- 
pleted at Plattsburg now, it is probable, will be little 
altered in succeeding camps. 

The training is made to accord with the policy of our 
army that men in all branches of the service must know 
how to take part in infantry action. The men in the aux- 
iliary branches have to receive the basic training of the 
soldier. All have to do some of their work on foot. 
Throughout the training camp, infantry training is given 
in the morning. This training progresses from the 
manual of arms, through close-order drill, the mechan- 
ics of extended order (skirmish), advance and rear- 
guard actions, outpost duty, company problems and 
finally battalion and regimental problems. The man- 
ual of arms and the close-order drill are intended 
primarily for the discipline necessary to the handling of 
bodies of men with the least possible confusion. The 
company problems in minor tactics involve the work 
learned in the study of extended order. The problem 
of outwitting or outfighting an imaginary enemy whose 
position is known, progresses naturally from the ques- 
tion of what a single company ought to do about it, to 
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that of what a battalion should do, and finally to what 
a regiment should do. As the work progresses from 
company to regiment, the intricacies of the situation in- 
crease, military activity covers larger and larger areas, 
until finally there is a flesh and blood enemy in the 
shape of regular troops to cope with, and a mimic cam- 
paign on a large scale. 

Running along with all this tactical training there is 
target practise with the service rifle during the second 
and third weeks, instruction in trench digging, first aid 
treatment, and such other work as might fall to a man 
of the line in actual battle. 

The afternoons are devoted to specialized study. 
Ivery man in camp must choose one special course. The 
cavalry course is open only to those who have had 
previous experience astride. This work embraces close- 
order troop practise, some sabre practise, extended 
order and scout work and cavalry minor tactics. For 





tary point of view, is to offer the means, for those who are 
impelled to fit themselves for intelligent patriotic service. 
It gives to just such men as are at Plattsburg now, a 
chance of finding themselves, as military units. When 
they leave Plattsburg, the most of them will want to go 
further. They will know what to study and how to 
study. In all the wars of our history there have been 
patriotic men with the colors who had at best the haziest 
of ideas as to where they would fit into a fighting ma- 
chine. Good engineers were wasted in the cavalry and 
good infantry men in the signal corps. 

This first camp at Plattsburg has turned out’ some- 
thing near a thousand men who are able to assume, with 
greater or less degree of success, the functions of officers 
should a crisis come immediately. The most of these 
men will become more and more proficient. ; 

For a successful defense against an attempted in- 
vasion by any first-class power, we should need an army 


“Like this!” 


those who have elected field artillery, there is instruc- 
tion in the mechanism of a field piece, the use of range 
finders, selection of position and sub-calibre practise. 
The students in military engineering, work in cooper- 
ation with a company of regulars. Instruction is given 
in topography, map drawing, entrenching, bridge build- 
ing and road making. The signal-corps students are made 
familiar with the various methods of transmitting mes- 
sages. They are taught the use of flags, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the wireless and the heliograph. They 
learn how to handle the field wireless, carried on pack 
mules and motor trucks. Telegraphy is not taught. 
Courses in military hygiene and camp sanitation are 
riven for those who desire training for the medical de- 
partment. The doctors in camp, especially, are 
made familiar with the medical and surgical tools of 
war. 

That, in its barest skeleton, is a military instruction 
camp. Its purpose is not to turn out a finished offi- 
cer in four weeks. Its first purpose, from the purely mili- 


of not less than half a million men. Our army organ- 
ization calls for fifty officers to a regiment of 2000 men. 
For an adequate land force we should have immediate 
need for 12,500 officers, without counting generals, their 
aids, and officers in the supply departments. Nor does 
this figure embrace what we should require in reserve. 

As a military school, solely, the Plattsburg camp has 
accomplished everything that was expected of it, and 
more. 

Whether, in the men who have been there, the things 
that have been said there, the protest that has gone out 
from there, it has been powerful enough to set in motion 
the big idea that is behind it, cannot yet be seen. Our 
traditional military policy is based on the proposition 
that a trained citizen soldiery, in time of national peril, 
shall expand a small, hired peace nucleus to propor- 
tions adequate to the emergency. We have been indo- 
lently contemplating that proposition for a century and 


a quarter. And now we have what has been going on at 


Plattsburg. 


“Plattsburg—Will It Work?” is the title of Mr. Wheeler’s next article on the training camp. 
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T IS a fact not realized in America 
that General Joffre has never had 
the reputation of possessing military 
genius, or even of outstanding military 
talent. His services to France and Eng- 
land are invaluable, but for other reasons. 
Here, for instance, is a story related 
to me by an officer of prominence which 
is distinctly critical of Joffre’s military 
methods. Last winter it was decided 
that the army of General de l’Angle de 
Cary should attack all along the line in 
Champaigne. An order to the effect was 
written at Joffre’s headquarters—an 
order which was a model of brevity and 
distinctness. General de l’Angle de 
Cary received it, and another order, also 
a model of brevity and distinctness was 
directed to his five corps ecommanders. 
But first, since De l’Angle de*Cary was 
not to be supported by the armies on 
either side of him, he he'd (according to 
all the military books) two corps in re- 
serve. The corps commanders received 
the order, wrote each one another order 
of brevity and distinctness to his divis- 
ional commanders, but in every case (ac- 
cording to all the military books) held 
one division in reserve. The divisional 
commanders passed on the order to their 
brigadiers, holding each one a brigade in 
reserve. The brigadiers each held one 
regiment in reserve. The regimental 
commanders each held one battalion in 
reserve. The battalion commanders 
each held one company in reserve, and 
the general attack by five army corps 
was actually undertaken by eighteen 
companies. The Germans are still in 
Champaigne, and my informant (who is 
39 years old) says that younger men 


General Joffre 


By GERALD MORGAN 


should be promoted. In telling this 
story I also should like to keep some- 
thing in reserve, but in any case there is 
a strong feeling not only in Russia, but 
also in France, that there is such a thing 
as being too sound. 

On the other hand the soldiers love 
Joffre, because they know that when 
they are ordered against the certain 
death of machine guns and barbed wire 
it is for a military reason, not a political 
one. He stands between his men and 
the politicians, patiently but like a rock. 
Few realize the chicanery of disappointed 
politicians, the ambitions of political 
generals against which ceaseless resist- 
ance must be made if France is to be 
saved, and that is what Joffre is doing. 

Two other stories are told of him both 
of which I know to be true. A Sister 
of Charity sent him a pair of knitted 
gloves. He wrote personally thanking 
her, but what he said at the moment 
was gravely, “I am glad they no longer 
remember against me my old opinions.” 
He was once politically opposed to the 
Catholic orders, but he was humanly 
glad to be forgiven. 





Another time two British officers were 
by mistake billeted in a house already 
occupied by a French staff major. They 
arrived late at night and threw the 
Frenchman out bodily. Being an officer 
of some prominence he brought the case 
to Joffre himself. Joffre listened pa- 
tiently until the story of the outrage 
was finished. Then he said, “Are the 
British our allies?” “Yes,” replied the 
officer. “Are they fighting for France 
on French soil?” he asked. “Yes,” re- 
plied the officer. “Then give them every- 
thing,” said General Joffre, and closed 
the subject. 

The truth is that Joffre’s great quali- 
ties are patience, endurance and prac- 
tical common sense. Ever since last No- 
vember the House of Deputies (some of 
them) and some generals have been 
hammering away at him without the 
slightest effect. When the Germans be- 
gin their hammering—as no doubt they 
will—they will in my opinion succeed no 
better. Joffre may not be the ideal 
leader for that march across the Rhine, 
but a better man to bar the way to 
Paris cannot be found in France. 


} 
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General Joffre and General French meet and review British forces at the front. 
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ee NE-ARMED Gentleman, opti- 

mist, strong and healthy, is 

prepared to visit wounded and 
give to those having the use of one hand 
only encouraging and useful hints on 
general independence, using knife and 
fork, tying boot-laces and ties, shaving, 
dressing, etc.” 

This is one of scores of quaint, half- 
pathetic, half-humorous advertisements 
in the English newspapers evoked by the 
war. It is illustrative of the shuffle of 
fortune’s cards. Here is a man whose 
loss of limb has hitherto relegated him 
to the background of life. Today he can 
make himself really useful with his spec- 
jalized knowledge. Without doubt he 
will build up quite a profitable practise 
as consultant. 

The Psychometrist and Clairvoyant 
has been enjoying a veritable boom in 
trade ever since August 1914. People 
have crowded on him to consult the 
stars, the crystal or the magic sands. 
They want a peep into the future, a 
glimpse of the fate of relations at the 
war, a horoscope of the Kaiser. One 
occultist whose sanctum abuts on Pic- 
cadilly has been doing a very live!y trade 
in Kaiser. He has also established a 
“Telepathic War News Bureau,” which 
receives and transmits messages without 
the blue-pencilling of the censor. The 
rates are of course higher than the cable 
tolls, but ‘it is claimed that the service 
is much speedier. 

The Boy Scout has also come into his 
kingdom. Thousands of him have vol- 
unteered for active service, and have 
been employed on aide-de-camp duty at 
the’ War Office and other government 
departments. He has a little blue ticket 
which gives him the freedom of London’s 
buses, tubes and trams, and very proud 
he is of his duties and privileges. How- 
ever, one sad story has to be recorded. 
A patriotic Boy Scout was lent by the 
War Office to an amateur ambulance 
corps organized by Mayfair ladies with 
an itch for the limelight. Listen to what 
happened to him: : 

“There were a lot of dressed-up so- 
ciety women all trying to give orders to 
one another. One of them said to me: 
‘I hope you have come here prepared to 
obey orders.’ Wasn’t that enough to 
put a chap’s back up for the start? 

“TI was quite prepared to do my duty, 
and I didn’t answer her back. They 
sent me upstairs to the nursery, where a 
lot of girls and flappers were learning to 
become nurses. For the first day they 
did nothing but put bandages and 
splints and tourniquets on me, and I tell 





The Topsy-Turvy of War 


By MAX RITTENBERG 


you, if our chaps made such a muddle 
of it as they did, we’d duck them in a 
horse-trough. 

“The next day they made me undress 
and get into bed, and they spent the 
who!e time changing sheets under me, 
feeding me on the bally gruel they made, 
and messing about with me. 

“The next day it came to the limit. 
Those idiots of girls were being taught 
how to hold a sponge and how to tell 
when hot water is hot! The lady who 
was instructing them washed me pretty 
nearly all over, and then left me for 
them to practise on. Seven of them 
washed my face, one after the other; 
but when the eighth came along, a flap- 
per of seventeen with a grin on her face 
like-a bally Cheshire cat, all ready to 
dab the soap-suds into my eyes, I said: 
‘No, I’m dashed if I will!’ 

“T jumped out of bed, put on my uni- 
form, went off and wrote to Kitchener 
about it. I got no reply; so I resigned 
from my company. I want you to know 
that I’m quite ready to do anything a 
soldier ought to do, but I absolutely will 
not let eight grinning Cheshire cats wash 


my face one after another. That’s 
final!” 
Doctors’ Commons, where special 


marriage licenses are issued, has been en- 
joying the time of its life. Everybody 
who is going to the front, expects to go, 
or hopes to go, is getting hastily mar- 
ried. The idea is that one’s best girl 
is thereby entitled to a government al- 
lowance as a wife, and a pension as a 
widow. If one could marry three or 
four of one’s best girls, it would be even 
better for all concerned, but the tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome have not 
made the plan of wide application up to 
the present. By the end of the war, 
perhaps, polygamy may have to be legal- 
ly blessed in Europe to redress the bal- 
ance of male and female. 

One hears the quaintest stories from 
Doctors’ Commons. A couple describ- 
ing themselves as Roman Catholics were 
told that they could not be granted a 
special license. The fiancé had to leave 
for the war straightaway. It was a 
dilemma.:.The girl sobbed, but the man 
rose to the occasion. “Let’s be Church 
of England,” he suggested, and within 
five minutes they were Church of Eng- 
land and legally entitled to a special 
license. 

In another case the bride-to-be was a 
Jewess. It was necessary to obtain a 
signature from a bishop. Doctors’ Com- 
mons scoured around for a_ handy 
bishop. London proved to be on active 









service, and Kensington and Stepney 
were out of town. Finally they reached 
the bishop of in the midst of 
delivering a temperance lecture. He was 
hauled away in a taxi, very uncertain 
as to his ecclesiastical functions in such 
a case. He had a vague idea that he 
must cross-question the bride on her 
religious beliefs and fitness for the mar- 
riage state. But when he found her at 
the church, all anxiety and tears, the 
only question he could summon up cour- 
age to trouble her with was this: “Well, 
my dear, what do you think about the 
war?” 

Thirty thousand of London’s citizens 
have enrolled themselves as special con- 
stables. They have four hours of duty 
per night and get no pay for it. All 
grades of society, from dukes to dust- 
men, are now in the police, with the in- 
signia of a blue-and-white armlet, a 
whistle and a truncheon. They are set 
to guard bridges, wharves, reservoirs, 
electric light works, sewage pumping sta- 
tions. So far, they have had to contend 
more with slummy smells than German 
spies. However, at any moment things 
may break lively, and then the specials 
will be mobilized, packed into motor- 
buses, and sped off to the coast to arrest 
invaders. 

The opulent Stock Exchange people 
have fallen from their high estate. Cigars 
and champagne are only memories of the 
past. They have enlisted, or sought for 
posts in all directions. One of these un- 
fortunates advertised his willingness to 
catch trout and salmon, or shoot grouse 
and partridge, by way of creating a 
fresh career. 

Militant suffragism has suffered an 
eclipse. What is the slashing of a Roke- 
by “Venus” against the destruction of 
Louvain? How paltry the burning of a 
mere village church against the lordly 
laying waste of the cathedral of Rheims! 
Kaiser Attila has set a standard which it 
will be hopeless to emulate. 

No, the Suffragettes have dropped mil- 
itancy, and—all credit to them—and are 
helping with the plain and unlimelighted 
duties of the citizeness. In the topsy- 
turvy of war, they are sewing night- 
shirts and making homely comforts for 
the sick. 

Of all those fallen from high places 
with the dull thud, the most notable are 
the fashion despots of Paris. What was 
to have been the fantastic absurdity of 
fashion for autumn, 1914, no one of the 
shopping public knows or scarcely cares. 

Dress? Why, dress today is for prac- 
tical use! 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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VERY man who appears on the 

courts at Forest Hills in the course 

of the National Amateur Tennis 
Championship of the United States is in 
the strictest sense a challenger for the 
title held by R. Norris Williams 2d, of 
Philadelphia, the young man who so 
brilliantly wrested the crown from 
Maurice E. McLoughlin on the Casino 
courts at Newport last year after the 
Californian had borne the burden of the 
fruitless battle against the Australasians 
in the Davis Cup matches. Of course, 
on form, it is easily possible, barring ac- 
cidents, to reduce the reasonable possi- 
bilities to say half a dozen. The point 
is that under present conditions which 
provide for the playing through of the 
holder of the title, that holder is really 
defending his title every day he 
plays. He can no longer sit 
quietly by and wait for the 
weeding out of the 
contestants down to 
one man whom he 
can study thoroughly 
in the course of the 
wearing elimination process and then de- 
feat almost at his leisure. He must be 
prepared to eliminate man after man on 
his own side of the draw, to play more 
than one stirring match before he works 
his way into the final, to stave off the 
rush of some newcomer who may be 
playing for the moment above his natural 
game, or the assault of some veteran 
who, always sound in generalship and 
rich in experience, is in the throes of a 
recrudescence of technique. 

Granted a style with a sound founda- 
tion, it is the day-by-day adaptation of 
play to the task in hand, to the op- 
ponent who must be defeated, that takes 
the really great player through his side 
of the draw to the final round. And in 
the final round it is the man himself that 
counts for the extra ounce of coordinated 
power and skill that retains or gains 
the title. So under present condi- 
tions, no title worth holding can be other- 
wise than truly 
won. 

The title 
holder has ad- 
vantages and 
disadvantages, 
which seem to 
just about bal- 


ance, to my 
way of think- 
ing. In the 


course of play- 
ing through the 
champion will 
meet now a 
man to whom 
his prestige is a 
deterrent, again 
a man to whom 
it is an en- 
couragement. 
Of this latter 
class was Rob- 
ert D. Wrenn, 
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A Champion and His 








By HERBERT REED 

























Karl Behr in midcareer. This extremely 
high-strung player got his game in hand 
so well in the early tournaments that. he 
numbered among his victims Clothier, 
Pell and McLoughlin. He succumbed to 
Witiams at Seabright after a gallant 
battle. 


who in his palmy days reveled in the task 
of defeating men who in technique were 
his superiors and who were rich in titles 





Behr startling the tennis world. The picture shows how the greatest net. player 
in the land has driven the brilliant McLoughlin to a purely defensive backline 
game, and so to defeat, this in the final round for the Achelis Cup at Seabright. 


Challengers 


until they met this indomitable person- 
ality. 

Victories and defeats in the course of 
the tournaments up to the opening of 
the championship mean little, I think, 
when one confines one- 
self to a study of the 
point analysis. These 
matches mean much, 
however, when one at- 
tempts at first hand a study of the meth- 
ods of the players involved as revealed in 
action. It would easily be possible to 
give over this entire article to a study 
of the type of play of any one of the 
three men ranked at the top, and so, 
presumably, favorites of the tennis pub- 
lic. I think that either Williams, Mc- 
Loughlin or Behr has it in him to come 
through to victory, but I like the pros- 
pects of McLoughlin because of the fact 
that he has a greater mastery over him- 
self than has either of the others, and 
has improved more than either in a year 
by study of the game and by self-study. 
Of his tournament-courage there never 
was a doubt from the time he first ap- 
peared in the East. 

Williams is a much better player than 
he was a year ago, notably in the mat- 
ter of service and court-generalship, but 
only slightly more in command of him- 
self. He is still, upon occasion, buoy- 
antly careless. Behr has practically no 
one to get in hand but himself, and he 
has done just that this season with 
greater frequency and more impressively 
than in many a day. So there, in a few 
lines, is my impression of the three, in 
the gaining of which I have not even 
bothered to keep score. These three 
men are the Probabilities. 

After the three leaders comes R. 
Lindley Murray, who will not appear at 
Forest Hills this season, and in fifth 
place one finds William J. Clothier, who 
is by no means the Clothier of old. Now 
we come to the Possibilities, almost any 
one of whom might win the tit!eh—George 
M. Church, a really remarkable tennis 
player with an 
excellent head; 
Frederick B. 
Alexander, a 
canny veteran 
who is always 
dangerous; 
Clarence J. 
Griffen from 
the Pacific 
coast, and Wil- 
liam M. Johns- 
ton from the 
same _ section, 
both with well 
rounded games 
built on the 
California 
foundation of 
pace; Watson 
M. Washburn, 
whose _ beauti- 
ful, heady ten- 
nis is just a 
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trifle lacking in fire; Wallace M. John- 
son, master of a variety of teasing 
strokes; Theodore R. Pell, the great- 
est backhand player in the country, 
who is at times unaccountably lethargic; 
Nathaniel W. Niles, and G. P. Gardner, 
both clear-headed, hard-driving, aggres- 
sive veterans. Chici among the new- 
comers will be Ward Dawson, from 
southern California, whose game is more 
on the Eastern style than on lines that 
we have come to consider typical Cali- 
fornian; and D.M. Watters, of Louisiana, 
who has forged his way to the top in 
the South, but who seems lacking in 
tournament experience against men who 
are in his own class or better. Dawson 
did not last long either at Longwood or 
Newport, and was not by any means re- 
markable at Seabright, but the good ten- 
nis is in him none the less, and I have 
an idea that he will do much better at 
Forest Hills. 

For the moment, however, place to 
the champion! What has Williams 
shown throughout the early tourna- 
ments, and what are his chances of re- 
taining his title? In the first place, this 
year as last, there is not one Williams, 
but three—the Williams who from the 
opening of a match is thoroughly in 
command of all his strokes, and, com- 
pelling his opponent to play the type of 
game forced upon him, is brilliantly all 
but unbeatable; the Williams who starts 
poorly, perhaps carelessly, sets himself 
a difficult task through his own slovenly 
play, and then comes through to victory 
with as brilliant a display of general- 
ship and stroking as the game has ever 
seen; and the Williams who is distinctly, 
if boyishly and good-naturedly second- 
class or worse from start to finish. I 
have seen all three of these Williamses 
this season. Probably each of the three 
will appear at one time or another in the 
course of the championship. Either of 
the first two is almost sure to get into 
the final round, and the first has an ex- 
cellent chance of retaining the cham- 
pionship, while the second, should he 
appear on that day, or perhaps even in 
the semifinal, has little chance. The 
third is not worth discussing. 

Williams, as was to have been ex- 
pected, was no match for the Califor- 
nians on their own asphalt courts. To 
get his game up to its proper plane the 
champion must find the conditions that 
suit him, and these conditions, of course, 
will be at hand at Forest Hills. On his 
return from the Pacific coast Williams 
p'ayed through to the challenge round 
of the Longwood tourney, having at 
least one narrow escape due to what 
looked like laziness, but was really in- 
difference, and then was simply slaugh- 
tered by McLoughlin, the Californian 
earning permanent possession of the 
Longwood Challenge Bowl. This chal- 
lenge round was played on a footing 
that made it utterly impossible for Wil- 
liams to put forward his best game, a 
game that depends so largely upon his 
ability to make his strokes from the best 
possible positions. This match proved 
absolutely nothing, but earlier matches 
proved that the champion could play 
practically perfect tennis when the con- 
ditions were right and the spirit moved 
him. They proved that in the matter of 
actual technique the Williams of this 
year is far ahead of the Williams of a 
year ago. His terrific service, however, 


was not seen at its 
best until he faced A 
Karl Behr in the \@ 
challenge round for 
the Achelis Cup 
at Seabright. Here 
were courts and con- \ 

ditions that suited Williams \ 





admirably, and although he 
started rather poorly, he rose 
to heights in the course of 
this match that I have never 
before seen him attain. 

The problem was to defeat 
Behr’s marvelous net game 
by passing him, and _ this 
problem the champion solved. 
It required great tennis-courage to keep 
steadily driving for the side lines, al- 
lowing a margin of safety of hardly more 
than two inches, when stroke after 
stroke showed Williams that he had yet 
to get the range. Yet this dogged if 
outwardly cheerful insistence on playing 
the game as he had set out to play it 
undoubtedly had its discouraging effect 
upon Behr even when the ball struck out 
of court. Here was the sharp distine- 
tion between the two men—failures due 
to his own faults troubled Behr mightily, 
Williams not at all. As the match pro- 
gressed Williams got the range, and 
thereafter was unbeatable. He simply 
ruined Behr’s game, and kept him away 
from the net. He also turned on his 
own terrific service, taking chances with 
the second ball, knowing full well that 
a few service aces would go a long way 
toward demoralizing this particular ad- 
versary. 

I wonder if any but McLoughlin him- 
self knows exactly what he has been do- 
ing this season. Probably not, and yet 
here is a guess. I believe he has been 
preparing himself in the course of the 
early tournaments, come victory or de- 
feat, to put on the greatest tennis of his 
career at Forest Hills—even greater ten- 
nis than he displayed against Norman 
Brookes in the famous Davis Cup match 
of a year ago. Satisfied with his game 
at the net, he has played almost con- 
stantly in the back court. Sometimes, to 
be sure, he has been driven there, but 
most of the time, I believe, he has main- 
tained his position there from choice. He 
has been working steadily upon his deep 
driving and passing game. Against Behr 
at Seabright McLoughlin was undoubt- 
edly beaten on the merits of the match, 
for against Behr at his best no man can 
presume to merely practise strikes. Yet 
I think in the championship, should the 
Californian meet Behr, he will prove an 
entirely different McLoughlin, with all 
parts of his game neatly welded to- 
gether. 

In no former year of his career has 
McLoughlin been so deep a student of 
the game itself and of his own methods. 
He has gotten himself well in hand, and 
in the matter of judgment I believe he is 
ahead of Williams and infinitely far 
ahead of Behr. If there is anything left 
to know about tennis, including his own 
weaknesses, I do not believe that the 
Californian has missed it. His dearest 
ambition has been to regain his title as 
champion, and I think he has allowed 
nothing to divert him on the way. As 
this is written McLoughlin is playing 
Wallace Johnson, the chop-stroke expert 
at Newport, so that by the time the 
Pacific coast star comes up to the cham- 
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pionship he will have faced every really 

distinct type of play there is in this 

country without having shown his own 
game at its best. I expect of 
him nothing particularly radical 

—only better tennis than he has 
ever played before. If he can 
produce that I do not see who 

is going to stop him 

without playing super- 
tennis. 

Admirers of Karl 
Behr, and he has 
hosts of them, 
have been greatly 
pleased by a cer- 
tain  steadying 


down and _ self- 
fie mastery on the 
4m part of their fa- 
J vorite from time 
gy” to time this sea- 
' son. Critics will 

tell you 


that 





Ward Dawson, California's latest. The 
newcomer from the Pacific coast, this 
time from the southern section of “Ten- 
nisland,”’ took a long time to find him- 
self under Eastern conditions. 


Behr’s: strokes are not orthodox. This 
is something to be forgotten as quick- 
ly as possible. Behr, in building up 
his game, has shown independence, 
which to some of the old guard is a 
crime in tennis as in golf. Behr’s style, 
like his remarkably nervous tempera- 
ment, is unlike that of any other man 
in the game, but he is a truly great 
tennis player none the less. Twice this 
year he got his game going as it ought 
to go—once against Clothier at Glen 
Cove, and again against McLoughlin at 
Seabright—with the result that he liter- 
ally swept his opponents before him. 
Behr’s biggest battle is with himself. His 
style of play is, of course, the product of 
his temperament, and so long as that 
temperament is on duty in the furor of 
actual play and not between strokes he 
is formidable to the last degree. He 
takes too much out of himself, however, 
and between strokes his struggle to gain 
command of himself is patent even to 
the man in the grand stand. If that com- 
trol comes to him in his big matches at 
Forest Hills he will bear watching. 
William M. Johnston I consider another 
dangerous man this year. He is better 
than a year ago by a wide margin, if his 
type of play at Newport is any criter- 
ion. He was not up to the mark at 
Longwood, but has rounded out his 
game markedly since then, building 
in some really splendid driving from 
the base line, and, indeed, improving 
all his ground strokes. He has had 
enough play in the East to have become 
thoroughly accustomed to Eastern con- 
ditions, and next to McLoughlin I con- 
sider him the best of the Californians. 
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Reconnaissance showing Biltmore stick in use. Crew engaged at tagging, calipering, and recording diameter 


@@/ NONSERVATION” is a big word; 
C it means a whole lot of things. 
But one thing (and this cannot 
be overemphasized) it 
does not mean—at least as applied to 
the Government’s forest policy—and 
that is putting a fence around the Na- 
tional Forests and letting them rot in 
cloistered futility. Conservation, as the 
word is used by the Forest Service, 
means use. Not disuse, or misuse; but 
proper, intelligent, common-sense use. 

To work this policy out in detail a 
certain amount of knowledge concern- 
ing trees is necessary. The Forest Ser- 
vice, to fulfill its avowed aims, must 
have the benefit of expert technical ad- 
vice and assistance. When a man is ill 
he usually calls in the doctor. Some- 
times, if he be wise in his generation, he 
calls him in before. This is Uncle Sam’s 
theory—the theory of preventive medi- 
cine applied to the National Forests. 
The “woodlot” is at present in a fairly 
healthy condition. Uncle Sam has not 
believed in waiting for the nation’s five 
hundred and thirty-nine billion feet of 
timber to show signs of marked debility 
before getting a diagnosis and prescribing 
a course of treatment. Hence the corps 
of permanently employed technical men 
in the Forest Service—trained forest 
physicians. 

The graduate of a school of forestry 
who passes a Civil Service examination 
and enters the Forest Service with the 
title of Forest Assistant does not, of 
course, jump right into important in- 
vestigative or constructive work. He 
does not at this stage of his career have 
much to do with shaping the national 
timber policy. Like the interne, to fol- 
low out our medical metaphor, the newly 
appointed Forest Assistant serves a very 
thorough apprenticeship before his pro- 


emphatically , 






fessional opinion carries weight. Like 
the fledgling civil engineer (whose first 
real job consists of pulling a nightmare 
of a surveyor’s chain through long miles 
of assorted country to the musical slogan 
of “Stick-Stuck!”) the embryo forester 
is inclined to credit his first few years 
of field work to experience. 

This is not to say, by any means, that 
his efforts during this period are a dead 
loss. The government has the reputation 
of getting its money’s worth in return 
for the salaries it pays. And when we 
learn that the Forest Assistant receives 
$1100 a year to begin with it may safely 
be assumed that the recipient is giving 
up therefor $1100 worth of work. 

The trouble is—looking at it from the 
Forest Assistant’s standpoint—the char- 
acter of the work during his novitiate 
may not coincide with his preconceived 
ideas on the subject. This is a disad- 
vantage which he shares, I believe, with 
a certain proportion of graduates from 
schools and colleges in general. But that 
does not make it easier in any individual 
instance. 

Take a case of this sort on the Apache 
National Forest of Arizona. One Wil- 
liam Higgins, an ambitious and serious- 
minded youth, after taking a diploma 
and honors from an Eastern school of 
forestry, passed the Civil Service tests 
and received an appointment as Forest 
Assistant assigned on the Apache. 

The headquarters of this particular 
forest are at Springerville, a small town 
about a hundred miles south of the Santa 
Fé railroad. From Holbrook, on the 
Santa Fé, a stage route runs to Spring- 
erville. Higgins, upon leaving the train, 
found that the “stage” was a buckboard 
drawn by two pessimistic cow-ponies and 
driven by an egregiously loquacious 
character named Hank Ferris. 


By WILLIAM P. LAWSON 


Uncle Sam’s 


Forest Physicians 





measurements. 


The trip took three days. Higgins 
finally arrived at Springerville with his 
favorite pair of calipers, a Swedish in- 
crement borer, a number of excellent 
books on technical forestry and a burn- 
ing ambition to put some of his pet 
sylvacultural theories into immediate 
operation. He was tired that night and 
appeared thoughtful. His mood was at- 
tributed to the rigors of the journey 
west, to the monotony of the hundred 
miles of malpais-covered plains he ‘had 
just crossed, and to the three days’ con- 
versation with Ferris. 

The Supervisor let him rest until late 
the next morning, then called him over 
to the office. 

“Ever done much work in the woods?” 
was the first question. 

Higgins confessed that his experience 
in this respect was limited. 

“Well,” said the Supervisor, “you'll 
have to get on to things gradually, I 
reckon. Major Catlin, one of our 
rangers, is starting out today to look 
over the condition of the range down on 
Blue River, and you can go along with 
him. It will be a good chance for you 
to learn something about forest condi- 
tions on the Apache—topography, tim- 
ber, trails and range. When you get 
back I'll assign you to a district to help 
out the ranger for a while. Some of the 
district men are pretty well tied up now 
with homestead work and free use busi- 
ness and they can use an assistant to 
advantage.” 

“Why-er-do you mean I'll be under 
the orders of a ranger? I thought I 
was to work here in an advisory capac- 
ity in regard to sylvacultural problems. 
I’m not familiar with the administrative 
end of the work.” 

“T know you're not,” said the Super- 
visor, drily, “but you will be! Now look 
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here, Higgins,” he went on, “we might 
as well understand each other right at 
the go off. There’s a lot of all sorts of 
work to be done here. I’ve got a million 
and a quarter acres of national forest 
to take care of and about a dozen men 
to do it with. Problems that require 
technical training in forestry are con- 
stantly coming up and I want your ad- 
vice when I can use it. But in the mean- 
time the routine 
business of the 
forest has got to 
go on and I 
want you to fit 
yourself first of 
all to help out in 
any way and in 
any capacity in 
which you may 
be for the time 
being most val- 
uable. It’s what 
we all have to do 
and it’s neces- 
sary experience 
any way you 
look at it. If 
you make good 
on it you'll get 
the chance you 
want in your 
special line later. 
How about it?” 
The Forest 
Assistant decided 
to accompany 
Major Catlin. 
This worthy was a character; an old 
stager who had grown up with the coun- 
try, insofar as the country could be said 
to have grown up at all. It was a rare 
treat to him to break in a tenderfoot. 
They camped the first night about ten 
miles from town, at a park in the forest 
called Milligan Flats, 
“Ever taste rattlesnake?” asked the 


tlers. It’s shore good.” As he spoke 
he opened a tin of canned eel which he 
had brought along for the other’s special 
benefit. “See how nice and white the 
meat is!” 

Higgins didn’t eat much supper. 

Later he was instructed in the art of 
dish-washing. The major took it all as 


a matter of course, and Higgins did not 
see fit to rebel. 





A Forest Service Camp. 


As he was finishing his task a cow- 
puncher rode into camp. “I jes’ seen a 
batch of Indians over by Nutrioso, ma- 
jor,” he said. “They was ten or twelve 
of them—broke off the Apache Reserva- 
tion, I reckon—an’ they must-a had 
forty deer hides among ’em. Looks like 
you'll have to rgund ’em up!” 

The major might have planned this 


The Forest Assistant was tired out, 
saddle-weary, cross and sleepy. He kept 
dropping behind the others, and finally, 
in an unlucky moment, took the wrong 
trail. When he discovered his mistake 
he was lost. Of course he should have 
waited until morning and followed his 


tracks back to the right road. Instead 
he kept on. 
After traveling most of the night he 


came to an 
emergency cabin 
where fire tools 
and “ehuck”’ for 
fire fighters were 


stored. This 
seemed a haven 
of refuge. He 
turned in and 


slept like a log 
for hours. When 
he awoke the 
sun was high. He 
looked around 
and dug out an 
assortment of 
food, but remem- 
bered suddenly 
that he didn’t 
know how to 
cook. Later — 
much later—he 
admitted that he 
lived for three 
days on break- 
fast food and 
condensed milk, 
until such time 
as the major had escorted his Indians 
into town, returned to the Milligan 
Flats camp, and trailed his assistant to 
the fire cabin, which Higgins had been 
afraid to leave. 

This was one of a number of amusing 
but at the time rather trying experi- 
ences that this particular Forest Assist- 
ant went through before his education 





Forest ranger gaging East Ells Creek, where gages have been established in cooperation with the Geological Survey. 


major carelessly as he began preparations 
for supper. 
“Great Scott! No!” said Higgins. 
“That’s too bad,” said his companion, 
“T’ve laid in right smart of canned rat- 


surprise (he was quite capable of it), but 
as it happened he hadn’t. He was more 
excited than Higgins. All three men set 
out without delay on the trail of the 
Indians. 





was finished. But Higgins, it should be 
stated, was exceptional in one respect— 
his utter lack of any sort of preliminary 
woods experience. As a general thing, 
even though the Forest Assistant is a city 
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or town-bred man, he gets some real 
field training as a feature of his course 
in the technical school or secures an ap- 
pointment as fire guard or timber esti- 
mator on a National Forest during the 
summers of his school period. Work of 
this kind gives him a fairly definite idea 
of what he will be up against after grad- 
uation and drills him to some extent in 
camp practise and the simpler phases of 
woods work. 

In the matter of deciding how and 
where to obtain the technical training 
for his profession the would-be forester 
has today an embarrassment, almost, of 
riches. It was different a few years ago, 
but today there are twenty-three schools 
in the United States which grant a de- 
gree in forestry and forty more which 
include one or more forestry subjects in 
their curricula. 

The preparation of the Forest Assist- 
ant is thorough. He must be well ground- 
ed in the principles of dendrology, the 
study of the structure and identification 
of individual tree species; in sylvaculture, 
the science which treats of the life of 
trees in the forest and the principles of 
producing and tending forests; in forest 
management, or intensive administration 
of forests; in mensuration, the science of 
growth and yield. Methods and costs 
of logging in every part of the country 
are investigated; lumbering is studied 
in all its branches; a knowledge of sur- 
veying and of type and topographic 
mapping is required. Lectures on fire 
damage and fire protection are given in 
most schools. In addition to this book 
knowledge a certain amount of time is 
spent in the field, usually in summer, 
working out on the ground the methods 
of applying practically the theories taken 
up during the winter session. 

The very first job for the Forest As- 
sistant is to become familiar with local 
conditions. Under this head may be 
included the ability to take care of him- 
self and his horses in the woods. This 
knowledge, the necessity for which has 
been already touched upon, is a pre- 
requisite to every branch of Forest Ser- 
vice field work. The new man must 
learn the roads and trails in his Forest, 
the cabins and camping places, the tree 
species and timber conditions, the timber 
and wood sale situation. 

To gain this knowledge in the best and 





speediest manner he will be put to work, 
almost invariably, under some experi- 
enced man, as was Higgins under the 
major. He may mark or scale timber 
on an existing timber sale; he may be 
assigned to a “cruising” or timber esti- 
mating crew; he may help run out and 
report on a homestead claim. In fire 
season he may patrol or make fire lines, 
or fight fire. He may help on planting 
projects, or in seed collecting, or in a 
forest nursery or experiment station. He 
may land on a district with a ranger to 
assist in routine administrative work. 
But whatever he does or wherever he is 
stationed he is learning things that make 
him more and more valuable to the Ser- 
vice as time goes on. 

He is on trial. His efforts are watched 
and his personality sized up; further 
assignments will depend upon his general 
efficiency and his special aptitude for a 
particular line of work. If he shows 
peculiar ability in matters of administra- 
tion he may prove to be Supervisor ma- 
terial and get in line for that responsible 
position. If he is of an investigative turn 
of mind he may lean to special forest 
studies or experiments, and attain the 
grade of Forest Examiner. In any event 
field work in the Service is broad enough 
for a Forest Assistant of good natural 
ability to rise in time to some position 
of ever-growing interest and responsibil- 
ity. 

There are today six hundred or more 
trained foresters in the United States. 
Of these about three hundred are em- 
ployed by the Forest Service in various 
capacities, from Chief Forester Graves 
down to the thirty-five Forest Assistants 
appointed last spring. When _ these 
technical men have gained sufficient ex- 
perience they are intrusted with the in- 
vestigative and experimental work upon 
which national forest policies are found- 
ed. And in addition to the general prin- 
ciples evolved and put into operation on 
the Government’s forest reserves as a 
whole, each National Forest is managed 
in detail according to a scheme drawn up 
to fit local conditions and needs. This 
“forest working plan,” as it is called, 
contains a record of timber resources and 
a comprehensive policy for their present 
and future utilization, designed in the 
light of the findings of scientific forestry. 

“Reconnaissance,” or forest stock-tak- 


Yes, 


We took Mr. Allen up. 


ing, an estimate and tabulation of timber 
and a description of logging possibilities 
topographically considered, is an essen- 
tial part of every forest working plan. 
And since it is necessary for the men in 
charge of reconnaissance crews to have 
a thorough grasp of the principles of for- 
est management, as well as superior ex- 
ecutive ability, trained foresters usually 
conduct such work. 

Other special lines of advanced work 
which the technical man may superin- 
tend are timber sales, fire lines and fire 
protective systems, reforestation pro- 
jects, yield volume and growth studies of 
tree species, and work at the various 
forest experiment stations. From the 
ranks of the technical men come the 
chiefs of planting and sylvacs in the dis- 
tricts or at Washington and in many 
cases the higher administrative officers 
‘of the Service. 

There are no Blakes among the num- 
ber and but rarely does a man enter the 
service with the total lack of woods ex- 
perience possessed by Higgins. 

Such types are rare and ‘incidental. 
They have been mentioned merely for 
the sake of contrast. The trained for- 
ester in the Service, whether Westerner 
or Easterner by birth, is more often than 
not one who knows the woods as he 
knows his first reader, who has supple- 
mented an early interest in and a fa- 
miliarity with the forest by a later 
scientific training. And there are too in 
the Service a considerable number of 
practical foresters who have never seen 
the inside of a school of forestry, who 
have gained what knowledge of this 
science they possess from first hand re- 
search and a study of forestry literature 
carried out alone and often under very 
real difficulties. 

Such men get along. They prove up. 
For after all success in forestry as in 
most things depends primarily upon the 
personal equation. The youth who sees 
in the life of the forester a wholesome, 
out-of-door existence, a career of in- 
finite possibilities for service and growth 
and happiness, can surely succeed in 
measurably realizing his ideal if he has 
the right stuff in him. He must know 
his business, of course, whatever the 
means he adopts to that end; but he 
must first of all—with no exceptions— 
assay one hundred per cent pure man. 
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A Day in 

the Rice 

Districts 
acavae 


e¢¢@y ITTLE birds! who are also loved 
L by the high gods who live in the 
heavens and have spread out all 
the forests and the river banks for your 
feeding, we will indeed leave you a share 
when we harvest, but do not now dis- 
turb our fields, lest there be not enough 
rice for our little children through the 
long winter.” 

Such was the prayer, or polite re- 
quest, I found written on a strip of yel- 
low cloth waving from a bamboo pole 
above a ripening rice field. I begged it 
(with the assistance of a very new and 
shining twenty yen piece—the price of a 
hundred such printed petitions) from an 
old farmer near Tokyo. In its stead, I 
substituted my handkerchief, confident 
in my crass Occidential materialism, that 
it would be equally potent in the eyes of 
the “little birds.” 

I had noticed a number of these in- 
scriptions during my trolley ride into 
the rice district back of Yokohoma 
alternating with occasional cacashi (scare 
crows) of fairly modern fashioning— 
frequently merely a cross of straw top- 
ped by a straw hat. Sometimes there 
were little bells, but oftenest a few of 
these petitions about the outskirts of the 
little plots (by courtesy called fields) 
were accompanied by many quite pray- 
erless fluttering rags overtopping the 
waving green heads of grain—presumably 
in the hope that the “little birds” would 
not feel it necessary to read them all, 
but would take for granted that all bore 
equally fervent petitions. It carried my 
thought back to that exquisite, most 
tenderly appealing prayer in “Chante- 
cler’—“Oh god of little birds’—and yet 
further to the old Puritan definition of 
these upward-tendering desires of the 
heart—“Prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
sire, unuttered or expressed.” Perhaps 
it was something in the expression of 
my face that made the old man at my 
side urge me, by all the arts and gestures 
known to a very charming hospitality, 
to come up the path to his home and rest 
a little;—perhaps a Japanese can’t re- 
frain from hospitality. 

I had left the tram-car at one of the 
little rice villages for the express purpose 
of seeing something of the home life 
and when the old planter invited me to 
his house I tried to bow and smile my 
way as quickly as possible into his con- 
fidence. Japanese intercourse consists 
largely of bows. At least two must 


Sa 


preface all conversation or intercourse 
of any sort—even inquiry as to the price 
of articles displayed on the sidewalk for 
sale. Otherwise, one is regarded little 
better than a highwayman. Therefore, 
when I entered the home of the old rice 
planter, I turned on the full battery of 
my bowing machinery in the hope that I 
might be taken at once into the bosom 
of the family. Circumstantially, such a 
reception was practically inevitable, 
since the house consisted of a single 
room of stone walls, board floor, strewn 
with home-made rice-straw mats and 
bamboo-screen doors and windows cov- 
ered with coarse translucent paper. 

Though my host was obviously aged, 
his wife could not have been more than 
twenty-one or two. She was unusually 
pretty and every movement was full of 
dainty grace, assured, unhurried. I had 
already learned three words—“Mizu” 
(water), “doka” (please), and “ariago” 
(thank you). I was very thirsty and 
the Japanese love to give. My pretty 
hostess was delighted that I wanted two 
gourds full of water to drink and 
hastened to bring me tea as well, and 
rice cakes, besides figs and grapes from 
her own dooryard. 

They piled mats, one upon another, 
on the floor and other mats on a low 
bamboo seat just outside the door and 
gave me to understand that I could 
choose where I would dine. I chose the 
dooryard and there, on a bamboo tray 
with morning glory leaves for doily and 
napkin, and with many hospitable 
salaams, I was served with a truly re- 
freshing and delicious meal. I ate 





perforce with my fingers, not yet having 
acquired the art of chopsticks and there 
certainly being no fork or spoon avail- 
able for miles. Two of the children—a 
pixielike mite of a girl in black kimono 
and scarlet obi and a boy of perhaps 
three years, who had apparently been 
too busy with his mud pies to concern 
himself with any clothing whatever— 
came to the arch of the trellis and re- 
garded me solemnly in silence. The 
baby—a brown scrap of a thing 
sprawled, face down, on its mother’s 
green and yellow kimonoed back—for all 
the world like a little soft-shelled crab 
in leek and celery garnishing—continued 
to sleep soundly while my hostess drew 
water and reached up into the higher 
branches of the fig tree for some fruit 
that had just been opened by the sun, 
and did a number of other things—any 
one of which wakened a baby with an 
American outfit of nerves, however 
weary. 

My watch, when I drew it out to 
assure myself I might linger yet another 
five minutes, excited the liveliest interest 
in the entire family. Even the old man, 
apparently, had rarely if ever before 
seen such a thing. I learned afterward 
that it was unlikely that any one of these 
villagers had ever spent so much as a 
day in any large city or were familiar 
with their own country side for more 
than a mile’s radius about their homes. 
Yet monotony of their lives had not 
made them sodden, as is so often the 
case among our own poorer classes, nor 
dulled one fine perception of artistic 
effect or fine impulse of hospitality. 









A Dainty Gift for a Lady 


Bush Childs captured a hawk meas- 
uring five feet from tip to tip, using a 
broken buggy whip. He has delivered 


the bird to Mrs. Neill, the w:fe of Dep- . 


uty United States Marshall Neill, who 
resides near Maxin’s hill. 
—The Fulton (Ky.) News. 


This Cop Should Be Made Chief 


We regret to say that something should 
be done to stop the dissipation of our 
young friend Clarence Snodgrass. A 
few nights ago he-put his foot on a brass 
rail in front of a Canal street show win- 
dow and addressing a 


in helping Dame Nature to improve the 
exalted environment in its progressive 
activities so effectively maintained with- 
in her borders, demonstrating the high 
grade ideals of her social and business 
relation with her citizenship and the 


stranger which chance to visit her 
domicile—Joseph F. Wonders, Mayor. 
—The Carey (O.) Times. 


With the Big Bugs 


Miss Ollie Gobble was in our midst 
last Thursday. It is rumored that Miss 
Ollie is about to commit matrimony. 

Eugene Snoozer had the misfortune to 
lose a mule last week. 


NG THE WORLD 
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A Lightning Jar 


We are having a lot of rain just now 
as well as thunder and lightning. The 
lightning struck Peter Varchat’s door- 
yard fence gate and made slivers of it. 
The gate is some three feet from the 
house. It jarred them up some. I mean 
the people in the house. 

—Sandisfield Note in the Berkshire 
(Mass.) Eagle. 


Heaven Kissed 


An Iowa man suggests that the road- 
sides of every important highway should 
be adorned with flowers. It is a fine 

idea and we might add 





dummy within said: 
“Barkeeper make me a 


The Embarrassing Question 


that it would be nice to 
tie a pink ribbon to each 





cocktail, but don’t put 
too much sugar in it.” 
And he remained there 


be served until a police- 
man informed him that . 
he would find a_ thirst 
parlor around the corner 
where the lights were 


waiting for the drink to r 





bright and the mixologists 

accommodating. 

—The New Orleans (La.) 
States. 


A Class Paper 


On the Local’s_ sub- 
scription list there are 
neither millionaires, quack 
doctors, dentists, fortune 
tellers, jewelers, opti- 
cians, plumbers, butchers, 
negroes, preachers, school 
teachers, music teachers, 
section bosses, florists, 
actors, sailors, miners, 
state, county nor town 
officers, gamblers nor 
drunkards, and it is read 
each week by more than 
one thousand persons.—The Amsterdam 

(Mo.) Local. 


Fish! 


Os McLellan is repairing his scales 
and will soon be ready for use. 
—The Washington (O.) Republican. 


Better Than Poodles 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Brogan are nursing 
sixteen little pigs. 
—The Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 


His Honor on the Job 


The return of springtime has fully im- 
pressed each resident of our up-to-date 
village of Carey with renewed energy 
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St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. 


Otis Pancake and Jenny Drybread 
were married at the West Bobolink par- 
sonage on Friday afternoon. 

John Cackle is very sick with some- 
thing the matter with his bronicle tubes 
at this writing. 

E!len Pumpenhour visited here Satur- 
day. Ellen looks just as young as she did 
25 years ago. 

—The Ardenmore (W. Va.) News. 


Progressive Spirit Gone 


Things are very quiet here. We never 
hear of a dog fight any more and since 
our old cat is dead we seldom hear of a 
cat fight and the drunken yell are things 
of the past. Oh, for the good old days! 

—Correspondence of the Cadiz (0.) 

Republican, 






thy 


fence post along the road 
and wrap the wires with 
bunting, but with wheat 
at a dollar and a half a 
bushel no farmer is going 
to waste any time or 
ground decorating the 
highways. Things look 
pretty good in Kansas 
just as they are thank 

ou. 
—The Iola (Kans.) 
Register. 


Quite Glad 


Friends will be pleased 
to learn that Ray Gates is 
taking a course in under- 
taking and embalming. 

—The Bradley (S. D.) 

Globe. 
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Unrest 


We won’t tell who it 
was, but during the holi- 
days a certain young man 
took one of our young 
salesladies home _ one 
night. He said that he stole a kiss 
from ‘her and when we asked him what 
she said about it, he told us confiden- 
tially that she said, “Will that be all?” 

—The Carlisle (Ark.) Independent. 


Getting the News 


A. E. Lewis figured in a runaway here 
Tuesday p. m. What the animal be- 
came frightened at is not known. 

—The Georgetown (IIl.) News. 


We Do Not Believe Everything 
We Read 


Mrs. Isabel Patton, of this town, and 
one of the most estimable matrons, is 
the father of a nine-pound boy. 

—The Bayou (Miss.) Gazette. 
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Russia’s Man of the Hour 


By V. A. TSANOFF 


Mr. Tsanoff’s doubt whether Gutchkoff will finally be put in charge of the munition question in Russia 
thus far remains unsolved. The appointment if made will be very dramatic in view of Gutchkoff’s his- 
tory in spite of the fact that he is a great friend of the Minister of War, Polivanoff, who is now at the 


head of a commission for increasing the supply of munitions in Russia. 
three members of the Duma and three members of the State Consul. 


That commission includes also 


The fact that these parliamentary 


bodies are represented on so important a special commission shows that the war has made those bodies more 
influential. Gutchkoff’s day may come yet. 


HE Retch of Petrograd prints a re- 

port that Alexander Gutchkoff is 

about to be appointed Assistant 
Minister of War, and put in charge of 
a department for war materials; like 
Lloyd George in England, and Albert 
Thomas in France. 

A better choice could not be made by 
Nicholas II, but it is doubtful whether 
it will be made. 

The son of an Oldbeliever dissident 
and of a French mother, educated in 
economics at the University of Berlin, 
became gradually prominent in finance 
in Moscow, he was first heard of ten 
years ago, when under circumstances 
similar, if not altogether the same, as 
those of today, the ezarism of Russia, 
under the pressure of military reverses, 
overcame its repugnance to control of 
the government by the governed. 

Much occurred in Russian home rela- 
tions in consequence of Oyama, Nogi, 
Kuroki’s drive to sweeten—for liberal- 
minded Russians—the Manchurian pill, 
just as much has recently appeared on 
the Russian home horizon to reconcile 
thinking Russia with the Galician disap- 
pointment, no matter how disconsolate 
Russia’s western allies may feel about it. 
In consonance with Russian experience 
in all of her three past wars, the Russian 
eagle has weakened its hold at home just 
as soon as it did so on the battle-field. 

When the Far Eastern war filled the 
hearts of Jews, Poles and_ landless 
peasants with a hope such as comes 
once a century, the issue of the feder- 
alization of Russia, and the forcible ex- 
propriation of landed properties was 
formally moved at a congress of Rus- 
sian Liberal leaders in Moscow, Gutch- 
koff as a minority of one, cast his vote 
for the unity of Russia and against fed- 
eralism. 

Scarcely a landed proprietor in Rus- 
sia dared hope then that autocracy would 
weather the storm; rows of houses in 
the residential streets of Petrograd and 
Moscow, remained with windows board- 
ed up for over a year, this masters 
being away with their entire families 
to the Riviera and to every part of 
western Europe. That was the pe- 
riod when seven hundred estates were 
pogromed in Saratoff province, and 
hundreds in every other part of Russia 
—and when the anchor of the established 
order, in Berlin, considered whether the 
hydra of Russian anarchy would not 
ultimately have to be beaten off by a St. 
George of Prussia, after having been 
allowed time enough to wreck pretty 
thoroughly the prospects of Germany’s 
eastern neighbor. 

Gutchkoff did not falter when the 
drumhead court-martial law was thrust 
threateningly in the face of Russian 
revolution by Peter Arkadievitch Stoly- 
pin. 


I was lunching with Gutchkoff in 
a Moscow hostel when the newspaper 
extra containing the first announce- 
ment—including full details—of the 
rapid-fire justice which Stolypin had 
had promulgated by virtue of paragraph 
87, was brought to our table. He read it 
carefully, allowing no trace of emotion 
to break across the impenetrable mask 
of his face. As he lifted his eyes from 
the reading with a word or two he ex- 
pressed approval of Stolypin’s act, which 
was to restore order at the cost of thou- 
sands of lives, young lives, mostly, sac- 
rificing themselves for the cause of free- 
dom as they conceived it, before a bar of 
justice which was allowed by law a max- 
imum of 72 hours after the arrest of a 
suspect, to examine, indict, try, convict, 
sentence, and execute him. 

With a majority behind him, pledged 
to support Stolypin, in the Third Duma, 
Gutchkoff’s first step was a cromwellian 
one. Gutchkoff formed a Committee of 
Imperial Defense, and had himself elect- 
ed chairman of it, and saw to it that no 
one was elected to a membership in that 
committee who belonged to the Opposi- 
tion. He insisted on having only such 
as he considered loyal sons of Russia as- 
sociated with him in his characteristic 
work. Army and navy affairs, and par- 
liamentary, or more correctly legislative, 
preoccupation with them, stamped the 
work of the Third Duma, under Gutch- 
koff’s guidance. 


AD it not been for these years of pro- 

ductive labor on the very morrow of 

failure in Pacific Asia, Russia could not 
have fought in this war. 

Gutchkoff’s first speech on military af- 
fairs in the Duma was a more astounding 
sample of his courage than anything he 
had done up to that time. He had 
breasted the revolutionary current, he 
showed he could breast the reactionary 
one. The grand dukes and their med- 
dling in the army was the topic he dared 
expound. He exposed the corruption 
which marked this grand-ducal trail in 
one department of army life, and the 
favoritism and inefficiency which marked 
it, in another department. Four grand 
dukes altogether were singled out, to 
the amazement of the Duma and of Rus- 
sia. The purpose of the blow was to 
free the emperor of the grand-ducal 
clique, and restore to the monarch his 
prerogatives; to free the army de- 
partments of outside interference and 
reinstate the minister of war into his 
rightful authority; and to gain for the 
Duma a voice in this vital matter by 
force of her achievement in cleaning the 
Augean stables. 

Against the grand dukes Gutchkoff 
was at least partially, though gradually, 
successful. He had in this crusade the 
intrepid Finn, General Roediger, Minis- 


ter of War, as an ally, and General 
Polivanoff, Assistant Minister of War, 
after an interval, also. Roediger told 
persons of weaker fiber that a place was 
always open for him in the Finnish Sen- 
ate, and that he did not mind losing his 
post in a campaign of this sort. On a 
question involving the Duma’s right to 
sanction the establishment of a naval 
general staff, thus penetrating far into 
what might be considered the exclusive 
province of the supreme power, the up- 
per chamber picked up enough courage 
to resist the lower one. All the ir- 
responsible influences of reactionaryism 
which Gutchkoff had been fighting 
against massed themselves behind the 
Council of the Empire. Witte also saw his 
chance against Stolypin in this struggle. 
Stolypin, the Duma, and Gutchkoff were 
worsted in the test. The emperor veto- 
ed the bill which his ministers had ap- 
proved of, but which his irresponsible 
advisors assured him infringed upon his 
prerogatives. In order to preserve 
formal authority, he surrendered that 
real monarchical unity of authority 
which Gutchkoff had been erecting. 
Stolypin, however, could not be spared; 
he remained, a broken reed, as facade 
to the edifice, until malignant influences 
in his own Department of the Interior 
caused his death at Kiev by assassination 
on the part of a police spy. 

Yet the good work accomplished did 
not go for naught. Duma members, for 
the first time in Russia’s history, had 
entered into army and navy life, had 
formed the acquaintance of all the lead- 
ing officers in the central government of 
these services. Visits to arsenals, ship- 
building yards, barracks, military schools 
and academies had been made by the 
Duma Committee on Imperial Defense. 
Czarism’s mightiest arm, the military, 
had learned to see in the legislature, 
not an enemy but a friend. For the 
Duma by word, and by deed, by voting 
enormous credits for army and navy, 
had shown that the cause of Russia’s 
armed might in the councils of the na- 
tions was a cause dear to the people’s 
deputies. 

The chopping off of Roediger’s official 
head, in consequence of the temporary 
ascendancy of the clique around the 
throne, did not discredit Gutchkoff. 
When Roediger’s successor, Sukhomlinoff, 
showed himself more attached to the 
clique than to the representative insti- 
tutions, a conflict arose, which Gutch- 
koff did not seek too strenuously to 
avoid. 

Polivanoff, the present minister of 
war, then assistant minister, supported 
by all the earnest and serious-minded 
body of Russian officialdom, maintained 
unclouded, close and intimate relations 
with the Duma. He spent longer hours 
at the Tauride Palace, explaining army 
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facts, and longings, to deputies, gaining 
their interest in army affairs than he 
did at the ministry of war. Sukhom- 
linoff scarcely deigned to pay a visit to 
the Duma’s palace, and for over a year 
did not open his mouth before the 
assembly. 

The Miasoyedoff case then presented 
itself, an opportune chance to try 
strength with the refractory minister. 
Miasoyedoff was a gendarmerie officer 
who had been removed from the German 
frontier on account of too intimate re- 
lations with Germans in exalted station, 
and suspected of assisting German 
agents crossing and recrossing the fron- 
tier. Yet he had worked his way into 
the confidence of Sukhomlinoff, and 
was actually put in charge of a new 
department of fiches, spying upon 
army Officers, and counter spying Ger- 
many. Armed with material furnished 


him by the minister of war, Gutchkoff 
openly attacked the minister of war in 
the Miasoyedoff case. A duel followed, 
in which Miasoyedoff fired at Gutch- 
koff and missed, Gutchkoff firing in the 
air. Further duels with editors of news- 
papers were preparing, when the Min- 
ister was forced to beat an advisable re- 
treat, in the face of an adverse sentiment 
among army circles in Petrograd. He 
was not dropped entirely, but he was put 
out of the way. 

Miasoyedoff’s degradation and execu- 
tion by hanging as a German spy, several 
months ago, in the course of the war, 
found the climax of this particular 
episode. 

Gutchkoff’s wage was the customary 
one for all obedience t. duty unto the 
end. He was not elected to the Fourth 
Duma, the voters, mostly landholders, 
functionaries and priests—obedient to 
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court nods—preferring an invertebrate, 
and the Cadets and other Opposition 
groups, fearful of this Duma-army com- 
bination, preferring a straight Liberal 
ideologist, without a will of his own. 

In the humbler réle of city councillor 
for Petrograd, Gutchkoff has been giving 
the capital good water, by no means 
an easy or inconsiderable achievement in 
@ country and city where the cholera is 
almost endemic. 

Having fought for the Boers in South 
Africa, and done much in Red Cross 
work throughout the Manchurian war, 
Gutchkoff left for the front with the 
first Red Cross hospital last year, and 
he has scarcely passed more than a night 
on any of his hurried, business visits, 
at the capital since. 

Such is the personality of the man who 
may yet be destined, if things become 
bad enough, to enter through the assist- 
ant minister of war’s door into the 
citadel of Russian government where no 
will, intellect or intense devotion to 
country can match his own. Gutchkoff 
is in an infinitely greater degree the 
dominating Liberal’s man than Stolypin 
—who nevertheless maintained repre- 
sentative institutions in Russia—ever 
could have been. 

The ruler of all the Russias cannot 
find a better servant at this juncture 
than the man who helped give him the 
army, and who identified the legisla- 
ture with the cause of military and 
naval might. 


The Refugee 


By WILLIAM P. LAWSON 


HAVE fled far from the fields of 
‘ death; and fleeing 
Sought peace among the hills here 

and the trees 

And sought surcease of horror—hope of 
seeing 

God’s face among the flowers, in the 
breeze 

To hear God’s voice say hope. Oh, mad- 
ness, madness! 

War’s voice it is that thunders down the 
wind 

The lightnings are his eyes; not God’s! 
Just sadness 

By day, by night tears in night’s eyes | 


find. 

Is it—my hope of peace—beyond fore- 
seeing? 

Death is triumphant now and hatred 
king: 

There is no peace on earth, good-will de- 
creeing— 

There is no God of Love—no birds to 
sing: 

My hell is with me always, peace-defy- 
ing. 

If I could die, would I find peace by 
dying? 
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The Woman in the Theatre 


HIS is the era of the woman in the 
drama. Nothing so well demon- 
strates the changing attitude of the 

world toward woman and the increasing 
importance attributed to her position in 
society as the effect she is having upon 
all phases of the theatre. 

The status of woman at any period in 
history has been reflected on its stage. 
Like a barometer the theatre has regis- 
tered the pressure of woman at different 
times upon the attention of the world. 
Hence, for half a century or so, as each 
of all the various successive stages in 
the advance of femin-. 


By ARTHUR POLLOCK 


ducing Ibsen to the English-speaking 
playgoer; the production of Hedda 
Gabler by Elizabeth Robins and Marion 
Lea launched Ibsen successfully in 
America; and the Irish national theatre 
owes much to Lady Gregory and Miss 
Horniman, the latter of whom was also 
the sponsor of the repertory-theatre 
movement in England and is replenishing 
the British stage continuously with well- 
trained and intelligent actors. 

Devising, acting and producing drama 
is not, however, the sole extent of wo- 
man’s service to the stage. Women it 


also is whom plays are being planned 
and written and presented especially for. 
What the public wants today and largely 
what the public gets is what the women 
want. They are the chief components of 
the modern audience. It is they who 
inspire much and support all of the 
worthiest the stage supplies. The in- 
fluence of the thoughtful, more receptive- 
minded woman playgoer is gradually rid- 
ding the drama of the incubus of the 
tired business man’s abortive taste, and 
the enervating effect of the fribbling 
matinée girl is being offset by the pres- 








ism has added to that 
pressure, the drama 
has been quick to rec- 
ord its swift and 
steady increase. But 
the theatre has been 
more than merely a 
sensitive instrument 
responsive to changing 
circumstance: It has 
played an active and 
effective part in the 
progress of woman’s 
affairs. And she in re- 
turn has come to take 
so important a part in 
the affairs of the thea-- 
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tre that woman now is 
a dominating factor in 
all things theatrical. 
In every department 
of the drama of the 
present she is at work, 
and in every depart- 
ment her presence is 
felt and bears much 
fruit. Plays are being 
made by women: For 
the first time in the 
history of the theatre 
the feminine pen—as 
“The Piper,” “Chains,” 
and “Rutherford & 
Son” will amply prove 
—is producing sound 
and impressive drama. 
In the art of acting 
the greatest growth is 
to be found among the 
feminine members of 
the profession: When, 
at the end of each sea- 
son, the critic comes to 
remark upon the 
promise of the new- 
comers to the ranks of 
those successful on the 
stage he finds the ma- 
jority of the younger 
generation to be wo- 
men; good material 
among the men is de- 
cidedly scarce. As a 
play-producer, woman 
has had a hand in the 
renascence of the Eng- 
lish stage; Janet 
Achurch was of ma- 
terial aid in intro- 





Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 











Such methods result in a tel 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 















The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 
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ae in Diplomatic Circles or in the Army and 
avy. 


TOWN & COUNTRY keys its comment to the tone of 
the drawing-room. It is a pictorial paper, but it selects 
its pictures with a view to the eternal interest that 
exists in people who do noteworthy things. 
There is a theater in New York which contains 
only two hundred seats. Its great attraction is 


that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its productions or its audience. 


TOWN & COUNTRY’S great attraction to its readers 
is that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its contents or its audience. 


It is doubtful, indeed, judged by the character of its 
contents and appearance, if a higher 
standard of quality could be at- 
tained in periodical publishing. 
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ence in the theatre, in continually in- 
creasing numbers, of the more sensible, 
less aimless of her sex, whose interests 
are in ideas and not in personalities. The 
most promising attempt of recent years 
to improve the quality of the dramatic 
output is being made by the Drama 
League in its efforts to alter the public’s 
attitude toward the theatre; and the 
Drama League is an outgrowth of 
a woman’s club and numbers now 
among its members many thousand wo- 
men. 

All of which has not by any means 
always been the case. Woman as an in- 
fluencing factor is very young in the thea- 
tre. As a producer of plays she is one of 
the theatre’s few real novelties; as an in- 
terpreter of feminine roles her history 
is by no means lengthy, and, for the 
greater part of the drama’s history her 
attendance as a spectator at theatrical 
performances has, when not actually 
prohibited, been 


seemingly fresh situations he had not 
previously been able to discern. 

Woman as a material for drama did 
not come into her own until the nine- 
teenth century. Previous to that, it is 
true, she had played her part in the 
drama of each succeeding period, but 
she played it with the passivity of a 
pawn. Shakespeare in this respect was 
typical of his time. Juliet may have 
had more common sense and initiative 
than her lover, Portia was more resource- 
ful than the men she found herself 
among, and Lady Macbeth had more 
than a finger in the fate of her ambitious 
husband; but whatever may be said of 
Shakespeare’s heroines and their import- 
ance as divinities shaping others’ ends, he 
seldom cared in the least to make their 
sex significant. He put them in his plays 
because they happened to be at hand; 
they were among the useful tools of his 
trade. 


It was in the nineteenth century that 
the playwright really discovered wo- 
man. He saw for the first time that life 
could be looked at through other than 
masculine eyes. It was the younger 
Dumas who really began the discussion 
of the many circumstances in women’s 
lives that seemed to be in need of ad- 
justment. Seizing upon Dumas’s inno- 
vation, Ibsen with it perfected the mod- 
ern social drama; and thereupon the 
doors of the theatre were thrown open 
for women: Nora, Helda, Rebecca, Hildo, 
Mrs. Alving—each in her own way 
throws light upon some side of woman’s 
positions, character and needs. 

Ibsen has been followed by Shaw, 
Bjornson, Sundermann, Pinero, Jones 
and others. To name the contemporary 
plays in which women are objects of chief 
interest would make an interminable list; 
for the drama of today is the drama of 
every woman in her humor. 








frowned upon and 





made unpleasant for 





her. Plays for many 
centuries have aimed 
to feed the masculine 
eye and ear and mind 
almost exclusively. 
The world for long has 
been in many ways a 
man’s world, and the 
mirror held up to na- 
ture in the theatre has 
sedulously reflected 
that fact. 

But so important an 
element has woman 
now become in _ the 
theatre that in Eng- 
land she has a play- 
house entirely her own. 
For, as a result of the 
efforts of the Actresses’ 
Franchise League, 
there has been estab- 
lished at the Coronet, 
The Women’s Theatre. 
There Bjoédrson’s 
Gauntlet and Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw's trans- 
lation of Brieux’s La 
Femme Seule, both 
typical plays of the 
time, are presented. 

The most significant 
fact, however, in all 
the evidence of the rise 
of woman in the drama 
has not yet been men- 
tioned here. It is the 
fact that she has come 
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you: What can be the cause of this slan- 
der against Germany? What is your 
reason? Is it malice? Germany and 
the United States have always been 
friends and I tell you brother: In all 
history the Germans never have at- 
tacked, but the attack was always made 
upon them. It seems to me you only 
present the British side of the crisis, and 
to harm Germany as much as possible. 
I ask you sir: Is this not a serious state 
of affairs? Is the press of this country 
guided by intelligence, by honesty, and a 
desire for truth? Honorable journals 
have disappeared and a “press of ma- 
nipulations” takes its place. It is not 
surprising in the least that the German 
element of this great country is aroused, 
for that race has a keen sense of 
fairness and feels deeply. They know 
that this war is a fight to the death 
against great odds in a wicked and un- 
holy alliance and I believe sir: That our 
German-Americans will be heard from 
in our coming presidential campaign. 
In conclusion: No American can forget 
the beautiful words of President Lincoln: 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” Nor should we forget the re- 
markable words of Jefferson, when he 
said, “Friendship with all nations— 
entangling alliances with none.” 
However, history moves quickly and 
fate still faster. Who can tell that the 
day may not come when the United 
States will welcome Germany as a 
friend! And a warm friend she would 
be. Her word is good! Let us strive 
for fair play and for international jus- 
tice in this great European crisis. In 
the name and sense of justice. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Enlightenment 


By Lupwic Lore 


OUR remarks regarding the situation 

in Belgium and especially your reply 
to an article published in the Volks- 
Zeitung on the same subject moves us 
to say a few words in explanation of the 
stand you claim we have taken. 

For, asa matter of fact, the state- 
ments made in the Volks-Zeitung were 
quite different from the interpretation 
given in Harper’s WEEKLY. Of course, 
we understand that so busy a gentleman 
as the editor of a weekly of your stand- 
ing undoubtedly is, is not in the position 
to read everything himself, but must 
rely on the information presented by 
others, especially where the articles are 
not written in English. So it was pos- 
sible that you should speak of our three 
column article as of one “of about a 
column.” 

What we object to most is that some 
of your readers might get the impression 
that we are apologists for Germany’s 
forced occupation of Belgium and that 
we intend to console the unfortunate 
population of that country with the so- 
ealled socialistic management of food 
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‘HELLO—INFORMATION ? where 
can I get some real worth-while ‘dope’ 
on Personal Efficiency?”” ‘Subscribe to 
Personal Efficiency, the how and 
E] why magazine.” Read Hugo 
fl Munsterberg, I. R. Allen, 
Louis Guenther, K. M. H. 
Biackford, and other experts. 
Study Yourself, Make Yourself Efficient 
Months’ Trial Subscription 50c. 
Personal Efficiency 
Dept. 66!, 2550 Mich. Av. Chi 
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Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


tiv “BERMUDIAN” 


Safety--Speed--Comfort--Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Ave., or Any Ticket Agent. 
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Statistics on 7000 classes of prog- 
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For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


CARBQNA 


e ie on 
Cleaning Fluid 
Removes Grease spots Instantly 

All materials without injury to fabric or color 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, 
Velour, Felt, Velvet, Lawn, Madras, 
Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 
Cleans White Kid Gloves. 










Silk-Satin Slippers Neckties Cloth Uppers 
Neckwear Coat Collars Furs 

Feathers Furniture Covers Blankets 
Dresses Porticres Veils 
Pirasols Tapestries Hociery 
Wraps Rugs Lingerie 
O-cra Capes Carpets Jabots 
Ribbons Piano Keys Automobile 
Coats-Cloaks Typewriters Apvarel 


Carbona Cleaning Fluid is guaranteed to 
clean better than dangerous benzine, naphtha 
an gasoline. 

It does not contain any inflammable or 
explosive substance. 

Every householder who wishes to protect 
the lives of the family should insist upon 
its use. 

It has stood the test of more than fifteen 
years and is sold the world over. 

Be an advocate of fire prevention and in- 
sist upon its use in the home, factory and 
workshop. 

Its use is evidence that you have taken 
precaution against loss of life and property. 

Your whole appearance is marred by a 
single grease spot on your clothes. 

It is removed in an instant. 

A bottle of Carbona Cleaning Fluid in the 
house makes it easy—buy a bottle now. 

15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 
Casbona Products Co,, 302 W, 26th St, N. Y- 
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MURADS ARE IN SALES 
The Foremost High-Grade Cigarette 


in the World 


Far greater than any other 15 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than any 20 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than all 25 Cent cigarettes 


This NATION WIDE PREFERENCE 


FOR A FIFTEEN CENT CIGARETTE 
COULD NEVER BE MERE CHANCE. 


It has been attained only by that Delicious, 
g 4 Exclusive, Wonderful Taste of Pure Turkish 
b Tobaccos that is found only n MURAD. 


Can you afford not to try MURADS? 
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distribution. 
our thoughts. 

While we acknowledge that the 
Hoover Commission does wonderful 
work, and while we believe that individ- 
ual help could not be as effective and 
generally beneficial as is this systematic 
and organized assistance, we know full 
well that a Socialist management must 
come through and from the people and 
not from some charitable agency from 
above. Besides the distribution of the 
means of life alone does not, by any 
means, constitute Socialistic management 
so long as the means of production re- 
main in the hands of a small privileged 
minority of the people. 

What we did say, or meant to say, 
was that the efficiency of the work of 
the Hoover Commission proved the 
Socialist contention that centralization 
is more capable and more conducive to 
greater advantages in every way, for 
everybody concerned than the individ- 
ualistic, haphazard way of dealing with 
conditions and institutions of the capi- 
talist society. 

For this reason you will understand 
that we cannot see anything Socialistic in 
the war-measures of Germany nor in 
the national construction of the Panama 
Canal. Both may prove that the nation 
is by far better able to undertake to 
deal with emergencies or to execute big 
undertakings, but they certainly are not 
Socialistic in the sense of the Interna- 
tional Socialist movement. 

Finally let us say that we agree with 
vou that it would be much better for 
Belgium to continue—at least until the 
time is ripe for the Socialist Society— 
in the old capitalist way than to live 


Nothing was further from 
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under American benevolence in the form 
of the Hoover Commission on the one 
side and Prussian militarism on the 
other. 

New York City. 


The Real Ireland 


By Apa GIFFORD 


A COPY of your magazine dated July 
19th has been given to me with an 
article entitled “Ireland and the War.” 
I want to tell you in a straight-for- 
ward manner that I consider this article 
the most insulting and grossly ignorant 
misrepresentation of the Irish race I 
have ever read. I am a native of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and a personal friend of 
A. E. whom you quote without catching 
the real meaning of his lines. A. E. 
wrote those lines meaning that he hoped 
for a free and independent Ireland as 
does any thinking Irishman. 

Do you think that the few Irish 
slaves whom you met voiced the opinion 
of the nation, no more than does the 
subsidized New York press voice the 
opinions of the American people. Those 
men get fat salaries from the British Gov- 
ernment and have to say those things. 
I know for a fact that recruiting in Ire- 
land has been an utter failure though 
the British Government has done every- 
thing and spent thousands of dollars to 
have the world believe otherwise, and 
I can back up what I say. It makes my 
blood boil to read your sneering remarks 
about the intellect of the Irish race and 
the ridiculous stories of them not know- 
ing what side Germany was fighting on, 
and people thinking that a Parliament 


was already sitting in Ireland, trying to 
prove to Americans that the Irish are 
a race of idiots or worse. 

My friend please write on a subject 
of which you know something because I 
see you are quite an able man, but leave 
the Irish race alone and do not try to 
revive that long extinct animal, the 
stage Irishman. As far as Irish intel- 
lect in America goes everyone knows 
that it occupies the highest niche every- 
where, most of the leading judges and 
lawyers being of Irish birth or blood. 
Your present Mayor is the son of a well- 
known Irish rebel, your first admiral, 
Jack Barry was an Irishman. But every 
Irishman whose brilliance has made him 
world famed is always claimed as an 
Englishman, like G. Bernard Shaw, who 
came from Dublin, or John P. Holland 
the inventor of the submarine who is 
claimed as an American and whose life 
work is claimed as an American inven- 
tion. 

I hope to meet you some day and tell 
you a little of the real Ireland and to 
set at nought the lying stories of the 
traitorous John Redmond under whose 
influence you have apparently fallen. 

New York City. 


Through 


By Frep L. ScHRADER 


I HAVE been a reader of HaRrper’s 

WEEKLY for thirty years, but I am 
through with the Weekly forever in view 
of the indefensible partisanship you have 
displayed in your writings and cartoons 
on the present war. 


New York City. 
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How To Increase Your Living Power, Health Promoting Power, Mind 
Power, Will Power and Pleasure Obtaining Power To An Un- 


usual Degree without Inconvenience, Apparatus, Drugs, 
Loss of Time or Study Through Conscious Evolution 


The Story of “Conscious Evolution” and Its Discoverer 


4 ign simple fact that the human body 
is built up of billions of cells, all re- 

sulting from the evolution of one 
original cell, is in itself interesting, but 
little more to the average person. The 
further declaration that health, life and 
pleasures of the body depend upon the 
condition of each individual cell compels 
notice. 

When, however, along comes an individ- 
ual who combines intimate scientific knowl- 
edge of the human cell with the discovery of 
the means to insure its health and develop 
unusual energy and potency—who by rea- 
son of study, experience and a certain 
genius, shows us how without inconven- 
lence, apparatus, drugs, study or loss of 
time, we can put unusual health and un- 
common life into every one of our vast 
multitude of cells, thus giving the human 
body and mind the maximum of health, 
pleasure and power, and do this in a very 
perfectly natural, easy and practical way— 
then we are all attention. 


A Great Secret of Life 


This is the marvelous secret uncovered in 
a wonderful little book by Swoboda, a 
great pioneer in the realm of physiological 
science. Some day the complete history 
of “Conscious Evolution” and its dis- 
coverer will be recorded, with all its im- 
mense significance and far-reaching rami- 
fications. This brief article can only sketch 
the rough outlines. 

The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one 
of the romances of human history. As 
the discoverer of the origin and nature of 
the laws governing “conscious energy” and 
of a scientific system for applying those 
laws in a manner that has operated suc- 
cessfully in over two hundred thousand 
cases, Swoboda occupies a peculiar niche in 
earth’s hall of fame. He did not merely 
write a great book, paint a great picture, 
invent some useful device, or win some 
particular battle. His fame is built on a 
far more substantial foundation. He is 
the wizard of the human body. He is the 
apostle of the greater, the successful life. 
Swoboda not only re-creates men and wo- 
men; he makes them more powerful, 
capable, and happy than they were before. 
He advances them a tremendous way 
along the line of human development. The 
man himself—as well as his hosts of en- 
thusiastic clients—is a most convincing 
example of the effectiveness of his meth- 
ods. He has revolutionized the methods of 
energizing the body and mind. 


The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution Based on 
a Knowledge of all 


Sciences 

Swoboda fairly radiates vitality, his 
whole being pulsating with unusual life 
and energy. And his mind is even more 
alert and active than his body; he is tire- 
less. He discourses with learned fluency 
on the science of “Conscious Evolution” 
which embraces all other sciences, entering 
with equal ease and facility on any phase 
of this all-important subject. Start him 
on his particular specialty—the develop- 
ment of human powers—and he pours out 
a veritable flood of illuminating exposi- 
tion. Earnest and vehement, he rises to 
eloquence as he unfolds in his masterful 
manner the magnificent possibilities of 
man under the guidance of “conscious en- 
ergy.” You are impressed with the fact 
that you are in the presence of a remark- 
able personality, a superior product of the 
Swoboda system of body and personality 
building. Swoboda embodies in his own 
super-developed person the best proof of 
the correctness of his theories and of the 
success of his “Conscious Evolution.” 


By DONALD RICHARDSON 


The Aim of Conscious Evolution 
is Better Minds, Better Bod- 
ies, Better Health and More 


Intense Pleasures 


Mr. Swoboda must not be classed with 
ordinary physiologists, physicians, faddists 
or with those whose aim is merely the de- 
velopment of muscle. Neither his phil- 
osophy nor his science is confined to such 
narrow limits. Swoboda’s plan compre- 
hends the complete development of the 
human being,—increase of internal force, 
more body power, more brain power, mind 
power, and, in fact, greater capacity to 
live and enjoy in every way. He is pri- 
marily interested in those influences which 
make for a fuller and more potent life. 

One cannot remain long in the presence 
of Swoboda without realizing that he is 
mentally and physically a superman. 
He makes you feel that you are only par- 
tially well, and vigorous and ambitious, 
only partially developed, that, in short, 
you are only half as alive as you must be 
if you wish to enjoy to the full the bene- 
fits of living—that you are leading an in- 
ferior life. No one can read his book with- 
out becoming conscious of his wonderful 
power and personality. 


Swoboda is a Man Who is Cen- 
turies in Advance of 
His Time 

His discovery of conscious evolution is 
itself of epochal importance. But its scien- 
tific and successful application is more 
wonderful still. 

The feat of Franklin in drawing the 
electric spark from the clouds was a won- 
der of the time. Yet it took a hundred 
years to master the secret of that electric 
spark and harness the giant force of elec- 
tricity to the uses of mankind. Swoboda 
not only discovered the marvelous secret 
and principle of Conscious Evolution, but 
applies it to individuals with results that 
are incalculable. Swoboda might, indeed, 
be called a specialist for the human race. 

A single electric spark is of little im- 
portance. But intensify that spark and 
multiply it a billionfold, and you have the 
power, the heat and the dazzling lights of 
a great city. So with our cells, says Swo- 
boda. Quicken one, and it makes little 
difference. But energize and _ intensify 
them all, and you have a “live-wire” hu- 
man being, with mental and_ physical 
potency plus!—the Swoboda kind of body 
and mind. 

What would happen to a business man 
who allowed half of his workmen to idle 
away at their machines, not only losing 
their own time and effort but interfering 
with the producing power of the rest of 
the force? Yet that is exactly what the 
average human being does with the work- 
ers in his physiological factory. You have 
a most ingenious, pleasure and power pro- 
ducing machine in your possession—the 
machine that means health or weakness, 
pleasure, happiness, success, or failure, and 
yet, you allow it to practically run itself 
or erroneously believe that when this ma- 
chine is ready to completely crumble that 
some physician possesses the magic power 
of restoring your health and life through 
the use of a drug. Far from securing 
health and pleasure, however, this resort 
to and belief in extraneous assistance, 
really encourages physical and mental de- 
cay, because it weakens by non-use and 
neglect, the body’s natural resources, 
power, and means of recuperation. 


The Human Body is a ‘‘War 
Machine’’ 


The commander who goes into battle 
with an incapable army is handicapped at 
the start. The man who goes into the bat- 
tle of life with his physiological forces far 
below par is foredoomed to at least partial 
failure. The great bulk of us are hardly 


drawing on our tremendous stores of en- 
ergy and vitality. We are letting our cells 
grow stale and sluggish. Our human ma- 
chine should be running in perfect con- 
dition in order that we may get the most 
out of it,—before we can enjoy its full 
powers in complete and rounded fashion. 
Strengthen the vitality of these cells and 
you not only make the body more alive 
but the brain more susceptible to new 
ideas from without, as well as greatly in- 
crease its own power to generate ideas. 
Many a man is getting a great deal of 
pleasure out of his mind but nothing out 
of his body. 

Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died with 
him. Your fountain of youth will die with you. 
Each man’s fountain of youth is within him- 
self. Through Conscious Evolution only can 
you drink to the full of the fountain of youth. 

Swoboda demonstrates that no matter 
how old we may be we cap through the 
conscious use of the principles of Evolu- 
tion make ourselves full-powered dyna- 
mos, with every part and wheel and 
power-belt thoroughly in trim, working 
smoothly and at maximym capacity,—100 
per cent. efficient. 

If you believe you have developed to 
the highest degree your vitality, energy 
and powers of living and enjoying, you 
are, according to the Swoboda Standard, 
indeed mistaken. Conscious Evolution 
can lead you to a new and even greater 
realization of health, energy and pleasure. 

Conscious Evolution is an antidote to 
old age in its every form and variety of 
conditions. It scientifically reduces ex- 
cessive blood pressure, restores elasticity 
to arteries and turns the dial of physio- 
logical time in the direction of youth, effi- 
ciency, vitality and greater pleasure. 

No one who is energized through Con- 
scious Evolution will be subject to in- 
digestion, bowel sluggishness, nervous ex- 
haustion, brain fag, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, or any functional difficulty of any 
character. 


Swoboda Has Written a Won- 


derful Little Book 


This book explains the Swoboda System 
of Conscious Evolution and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. 
It makes clear Swoboda’s new theory of 
the mind and body. It startles, educates 
and enlightens. It tells how the cells 
build the body and how to organize them 
beyond the point where nature left off, 
for each one of us. It will give you a 
better understanding of yourself than you 
could obtain from a college course; the in- 
formation which it imparts cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere at any price. It 
shows the unlimited possibilities through 
conscious evolution of the cells; it ex- 
plains Swoboda’s discoveries and what 
they are doing for thousands of men and 
women of every age and condition. It 
tells of the Dangers and after effects of 
Exercise, and Conscious Deep Breathing. 
Swoboda’s book shows how any one may 
possess unusual health and vitality. 

You will cherish this book for having 
given you the first real understanding of 
your body and mind and for showing you 
how you may be able to attain greater 
pleasure and in every way a superior life. 

Thousands have advanced themselves in 
every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles of evolu- 
tion, which Swoboda discovered. It will 
open new avenues through which you may 
become successful, in satisfying your most 
intense desires. It is not a dry treatise 
on physiology; on the contrary, it tells in 
a highly interesting and simple manner 
just what you need to know, about the 
body and mind and the laws of their 
evolution. 

Do not fail to take advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain a copy of this book 
while it is free. Address Alois P. Swoboda, 
1323 Aeolian Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


CAREY PTG. CO., N. ¥- 



































